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Exalting Christ 


he earliest Christian creed was also its simplest: 
“Jesus is Lord.” Implicit in this pithy affirma- 
tion is the most radical idea ever to be conceived 
in a human mind: divinity predicated of a human be- 
ing. What makes this creed especially shocking is that 
the highly charged equation rang out with wild excite- 
ment from the strictest monotheists the world has ever 
known. The craze began in Jerusalem and spread into 
all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Jew and Greek, slave and free, male and fe- 
male joyfully received this clear and simple message. 
The message was quickened by its breathtaking im- 
plications: resurrection from the dead, the forgiveness 
of sins, and the abiding presence of Jesus through his 
invisible, invasive Spirit. The world was being turned 
upside down by this astonishing conjunction of two 
terms: Jesus, the former carpenter from Nazareth; and 
Lord, the Hebrew designation for the Holy of Holies, 
the Lord of Hosts. The energy generated by the fu- 
sion of those two unlikely terms exploded with the 
force of an atomic bomb. 


A great deal has changed on the theological land- 
scape since the first century. However, the staggering 
diversity of expression within the Christian faith has 
always been tethered to the person of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity is simply nothing other than Jesus Christ. 
Fundamentalist or Neo-Orthodox, Liberationist or 
Evangelical, Roman Catholic or Protestant, the one 
subject on which all Christians must agree is the Lord- 
ship of Christ. If Jesus is not the Lord, very God in- 
carnate in very man, then our faith is a ruin, a historical 
nicety that ought to be discarded. 


Now, because we at the PTR believe that the divin- 
ity of Christ is absolutely decisive, we offer this issue 
dedicated to exalting Christ. We begin with an article, 
a direct theological defense of the incarnation, by 
Andrew Purves. A man was once asked if he believed 
in infant baptism. With a touch of humor, he replied, 
“Believe in it? Why, I’ve seen it done!” Perhaps the 
first Christians had a similar sentiment regarding the 
nature and existence of God. Thus, for instance, John’s 
first epistle opens by tying the Word of Life to, “that 


... which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked at and our hands have 
touched.” Indeed, Purves argues that a Christian be- 
lief in the nature and existence of God is inescapably 
tied to the empirical revelation of Jesus Christ come 
in the flesh. Everything about Christianity, claims 
Purves, depends on the truth that Christ was God 
2,000 years ago in Palestine. 


Terrence Kleven lends scriptural support to 
Purves’ contention as he asserts that the story of the 
Transfiguration is brimming over with allusions to 
the Old Testament that hint at the divinity of Jesus. 
Kleven argues that if we read the Transfiguration 
account in its proper Jewish context, Jesus will be 
seen as both the greatest of all the Old Testament 
prophets, and also as the One who is to be the unique 
object of human worship. When we take full stock 
of the religious feelings of the first readers of the 
gospels, we realize how shocking it would be to even 
hint at such a claim. 


Finally, Michael Walker illustrates how an exalted 
view of Jesus Christ impacts other Christian doctrine. 
Walker focuses on John Calvin’s first theological trea- 
tise, which defends the immortality of the soul and 
the believer’s immediate union with God after death. 
While most modern scholars maintain that Calvin 
relies on Greek philosophical categories to argue for 
the immortality of the soul, Walker contends that in 
arguing for the immortality of the soul Calvin relies 
on Scripture and its insistence on the believer’s union 
with Christ. So, Christ is not only to be exalted for his 
own intrinsic worth, but also because of the benefits 
that this union confers upon believers. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson once quipped that “people need 
to be reminded, more often than they need to be in- 
structed.” In that spirit, we at the PTR have dedicated 
all of our resources in recent months to restating the 
obvious: Jesus is Lord! 


Benjamin Milner 
General Editor 
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Jesus Christ: Lord in History 


by The Reverend Andrew Purves, Ph.D. 


Here is something marvelous: the Son of God de- 
scended from heaven in such a way that, without 
leaving heaven, he willed to be borne in the virgin’s 
womb, to go about the earth, and to hang upon the 
cross; yet he continuously filled the world even as he 
had done from the beginning! (John Calvin, Insti- 
tutes, II,13,4.)! 


hat is the consequence of whether or not 
we take very seriously that in the incarna- 
tion God assumed human flesh? On Oc- 


tober 17, 1944 my former teacher of theology in 
Edinburgh, Tom Torrance, was a stretcher-bearer fol- 
lowing the British troops in a night attack on the small 
town of San Martino, in Italy. In an unpublished mem- 
oir, he writes: 


“When daylight filtered through, I came across 
a young soldier, Private Philips, scarcely twenty years 
old, lying mortally wounded on the ground, who 
clearly had not long to live. As I knelt down and bent 
over him, he said, ‘Padre, is God really like Jesus?’ I 
assured him that he was—the only God that there 
is, the God who had come to us in Jesus, has shown 
his face to us, and poured out his love to us as our 
Saviour. As I] prayed and commended him to the 
Lord Jesus, he passed away.” 


Torrance goes on to comment, 


“That incident left an indelible impression on me... 
I kept wondering afterwards what modern theology 
and the Churches had done to drive some kind of 
wedge between God and Jesus. There is no hidden 
God... no God behind the back of the Lord Jesus, 
but only the one Lord God who became incarnate 
in him.” ? 


Truly, when we try to look into the face of God, it is 
the face of Jesus Christ revealed in the gospels that 
comes before us. And to see the face of our Lord is to 
see the face of the Father: “Whoever has seen me has 
seen the Father,’ we read of Jesus saying at John 14:9. 
So it is that a real problem arises in our understand- 
ing of Christian faith and life when a wedge is driven 
between the historical Jesus and God. If Jesus is not 
God in the flesh, the effect is to shut God out of the 
world, making God mute, hidden, and inoperative 
with regard to our sin. It reduces Jesus to a teacher of 
ethics and spirituality because he is no longer 
Emmanuel. This means that God has not really come 
among us uniquely in Jesus Christ in a gracious in- 
carnation and that God in Christ has not borne our 
sins on the cross and thus borne them away. This 
means, further, that Christ is not raised and ascended, 
and will not come again to gather all things unto him- 
self. This means, finally, that God is not known in 
Christ truly as Father. 


Preparing these reflections during the Christmas 
season, I find that I am drawn again to reflect on the 
inescapable physical historical reality of the gospel 
contained in the fact of the incarnation. That is, in the 
incarnation God entered history. Apart from a real 
incarnation in which God bears our flesh in Christ 
Jesus, Christianity ultimately has nothing to commend 
it; for otherwise God is not known and God does not 
save. Thus, according to T. F. Torrance: 


The Reverend Andrew Purves Ph.D. is the Hugh 
Thomson Kerr Professor of Pastoral Theology, Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, PA. 
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“Perhaps the most fundamental truth which we have 
to learn in the Christian Church, or rather relearn 
since we have suppressed it, is that the Incarnation 
was the coming of God to save us in the heart of our 
fallen and depraved humanity, where humanity is at 
its wickedest in its enmity and violence against the 
reconciling love of God.”? 


The unbounded, eternal God in love and grace en- 
tered into history as the man Jesus, becoming as we 
are, bounded within creation, while remaining the 
unbounded Lord of all; a child of and in history, while 
remaining the eternal Lord of history. “Eternity or 
time— do we have to choose between them?” asked 
H. R. Mackintosh, the beloved Edinburgh theologian 
of the first third of the century, and himself the teacher 


All knowledge of God is 
ultimately possible through 
and accountable to Jesus come 


in the flesh. 


of Torrance. “What if Christ belongs to both at once!” * 
Following the lead of Mackintosh and Torrance, the 
major task of theology is in each generation to come to 
terms with the stubborn insistence on the part of the 
New Testament and the church throughout history that 
the Word of God became flesh in Jesus of Nazareth, 
entering into the frail and finite conditions of 
creaturliness for us and for our salvation, without ceas- 
ing to be what he ever was, is, and always will be: Lord 
of all. This is the miracle and the mystery that stands at 
the center of Christian faith. In more technical terms, 
it is the affirmation of what came to be known as the 
extra Calvinisticum, the teaching of Calvin that the God 
who walked on earth never left heaven. ° 


The special focus of this essay, however, is to insist 
that there is an empirical dimension to all knowledge 
of God in Jesus Christ. All knowledge of God is ulti- 
mately possible through and accountable to Jesus come 
in the flesh. This is the significance of Matthew 11:27, 
“All thing have been handed over to me by my Father; 
and no one knows the Son except the Father, and no 


purves 


one knows the Father except the Son, and anyone to 
whom the Son chooses to reveal him.” The reason is 
that in the gospel of Jesus Christ the life of God falls 
within the life of humankind, within our world and 
our history. To reflect, then, on the historicity of Jesus 
Christ - the same yesterday, today and forever - means 
that we must find a place for yesterday’s gospel, insist- 
ing on the historical truth and reality that the Word of 
God has become a personal physical event. Everything 
depends on the truth that God was in Christ in history, 
2000 years ago in Palestine. 


Now this means more than that Jesus, a godly man, 
once lived. Further, Christian faith rejects an 
adoptionist view that God blessed a godly man, mak- 
ing him Lord. The gospel is more radical than that. 
The doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ protects 
against that view. The gospel attests that in and as Jesus 
Christ, the eternal God, the Almighty Lord, who is 
beyond all time and space, in love and grace inter- 
posed himself into time and space to change for all 
time the sin-drenched situation and condition of those 
who live within the bounds of the created order. To put 
it differently, God made room for himself in our physi- 
cal existence in such a way that, apart from the act of 
God becoming a man, Jesus would not have existed and 
God would not be savingly known. In which case, the 
fully human life of Jesus must be regarded as grounded 
in the act of the Word of God becoming flesh. 


The Patristic doctrine of the anhypostasis asserts that 
Christ’s human nature has its reality only in union with 
God, having no independent existence apart from the 
incarnation. This is the real context out of which to in- 
terpret the theological significance of the doctrines of 
the conception by the Holy Spirit and the virginity of 
Mary. God took on the flesh of humankind in union 
with himself in such a way that Christ’s human nature 
has no independent existence apart from the incarna- 
tion. This divine accommodation to become as we are 
in Jesus Christ is the proper definition of grace. God 
stoops to save. 


Two current views of history make this central 
Christian claim problematic. First, history today ap- 
pears to be something in which there is little invest- 
ment of value. “Youre history,” someone is told. With 
these words that person is dismissed, consigned to the 
recycle bin. History, by implication, is a category of 
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non-being and disinterest because it has no bearing 
on present experience. It’s past and gone, without 
worth or merit. What matters, presumably, is only the 
present experience. A personal illustration: my son, 
Brendan, went up to college last Fall to study... his- 
tory. We were riding back from a soccer tournament 
during his last summer at 
home chatting about college 
and allied matters. As if the 
thought had suddenly 
struck him, he asked, “Dad, 
what will I do with a degree 
in history? Tl be good for 
nothing. There aren't many 
jobs in the employment sec- 
tion of the newspaper ad- 
vertising for historians.” 


The second and more so- 
phisticated problem Chris- 
tians face in speaking about 
God entering history is that 
history tends to be defined 
by those who see history 
and nature as a closed box 
with no possibility of God getting access. This is an 
old view, going back to Greek philosophy, that has 
found expression throughout the history of Christian 
theology, but which for us today is the legacy of the 
Enlightenment as it worked its way into Protestant lib- 
eral theology throughout the nineteenth century. The 
universe is cut into two separate halves, one spiritual 
and the other physical, and there is no intercommu- 
nication. Even our language suggests this when we 
refer to that which is natural and that which is super- 
natural. 


History is defined naturally, as it were, in such a 
way that a God outside of nature has no place in the 
physical scheme of things. History is defined in terms 
that exclude the action of God in time and space; and 
sO, incarnation, miracles and the resurrection have to 
be explained away as stories and myths; truths, no 
doubt, in some spiritual, poetic or moral sense, but 
with no basis in fact. Thus, the modern liberal view 
of history, and of what is possible in time and space, is 
defined specifically to exclude God as an active agent. 
A more secular view simply sees history and nature 
operating mechanistically on purely materialist terms, 


In the New Testament, in text 
after text, on page after page, 
in book after book, in epistle 
after epistle we find the 
assertions in one form or 
another that the Word became 
flesh; he died, he rose, he 


ascended. 
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leaving no place at all for spiritual things, even out- 
side of the box. 


Rejecting these approaches towards history, the 
church defends the Christian gospel as inherently a 
gospel with a history: Jesus who is God lived, died and 
rose from the dead. This means that the incarnation 
is real, not apparent, that 
God came as the man Jesus, 
died as the man Jesus, was 
raised as the man Jesus, and 
ascended to the right hand 
of the Father as the man 
Jesus. Following Calvin, this 
does not mean that we can 
collapse the whole of God 
into the incarnation, but it 
does mean there is no Chris- 
tianity without the history of 
God in incarnation and 
atonement, cross, resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and that 
God is not to be found out- 
side of the person of the 
Mediator. To deny that in 
Christ God became flesh is to deny that in Christ God 
bore our sins on the cross, to deny that in Christ God 
was raised on the third day, to deny also that in Christ 
our humanity ascended to the throne of grace - all of 
them acts of God in history, indeed, acts defining his- 
tory. To deny the awkward, empirical historical na- 
ture of the gospel is to fatally undercut the foundation 
of Christianity. It becomes a truncated gospel. What 
would be left is a grand old myth, a story that helps us 
to give some meaning to our miserable lives. But gone 
is the glorious and redeeming fact that the Word be- 
came flesh and lived among us, full of grace and truth. 


We all know the common sense test of truth: it looks 
like a duck, it smells like a duck, it waddles like a duck, 
it sounds like a duck. Ergo, it is a duck! Similarly, in 
the New Testament, in text after text, on page after 
page, in book after book, in epistle after epistle we find 
the assertions in one form or another that the Word 
became flesh; he died, he rose, he ascended. There 
really is a history to this! Someone once said, “If you 
want a picture of spiritual beggary, contemplate the 
mind of a person stripped of all its historical accu- 
mulations and sitting naked among the eternal truths 
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of reason.”® Christian faith confesses not a set of ideas, 
no matter how wonderful, but rather God come in 
the flesh, in history, in and as Jesus, son of Mary. 


We only know God in Christ as the present and 
coming Lord because God has really come among us 
in the flesh of our humanity. We only know who God 
will be for us in the future because God has really come 
among us in the flesh as Mary’s son. Now let me im- 
mediately stop to repeat the assertion: God has come 
among us in history, in the flesh of Jesus Christ, as 
Mary’s son. Perhaps we can become so familiar with 
these words and ideas that it is hard to hear the gospel 
in such a way that the familiar becomes unfamiliar 
again. What the gospel is as today’s gospel and 
tomorrow's gospel depends for its truth and reality 
on yesterday’s gospel, namely, that in Jesus Christ “the 
whole fullness of deity dwelt bodily” (Colossians 2:9). 
We must understand this as not so much God in the 
man Jesus, but as God as the man Jesus, in history: 
this is the glorious claim of the gospel that stands 
modern views of history on their heads. It is precisely 
because we can and must say of God incarnate as Jesus, 
“You're history,” that we can and must say also that 
Jesus is the present and coming Lord. 


There is a ‘yesterday’ to the gospel that cannot and 
must not be explained away, demythologized, or de- 
nied. We can appreciate how extraordinary this is by 
thinking about the inner meaning of the word “incar- 
nation.’ It is really quite a shocking word. The root of 
the word is the rather morally awkward word ‘carnal’ 
Incarnation literally means that God became carnal. 
Now immediately let me say that carnal does not need 
to have the overtones of the selfish enjoyment of one’s 
baser nature. But it does mean having to do with 
bodiliness, with an animal nature, or more generally 
with worldliness. Thus, John 1:14 could be translated 
theologically as “And the Word of God became car- 
nal, thereby living among us in history, full of grace 
and truth.” In Greek the text reads, “ho logos sarx 
egeneto’—‘sarx means flesh. The ‘yesterday’ of the 
incarnation means that God has really come among 
us in historical flesh, and the truth of and future for 
human existence has everything to do with that spe- 
cific, historical act of God’s flesh-bearing. 


Sometimes in seminary teaching it is important to 
cut through all the big words and complex arguments 
and put the case clearly. Often I say to students that 
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Jesus either is uniquely within the sphere of the Di- 
vine or he isn’t. He, the man Jesus, is either God or 
not. There is no other option. If he is God, uniquely 
and savingly he is God with us in the flesh; and as 
God with us in the flesh, he is God for us. In which 
case John 14:6, “No one comes to the Father except 
through me,’ eliminates all other attempts to approach 
God. Thus, as H. R. Mackintosh noted in his lovely 
book, The Person of Jesus Christ (1912, and reissued in 
2000), Jesus Christ is “the hinge and pivot of the uni- 
verse, the Person on whom everything turned in the 
relation of God to man.”’” 


If, on the other hand, Jesus is not God but just a 
great religious and moral teacher, then Christianity 
is just a grand idea but with no ultimate truth to it; 
and critics of orthodoxy are right, God has many 


God has come among us, 
God has entered into our 
plight, God has shown us his 
true face, and God has done 
that which was necessary to 
bring us back to communion 


with himself. 


faces and many names. This means that God in the 
flesh of Jesus has not entered into our plight, has not 
taken our sin upon himself in saving condescension, 
and has not been raised to be the ground of hope. 
The inner core of the evangelical message of the gos- 
pel on which everything depends is that in and as 
Jesus Christ God has come among us, God has en- 
tered into our plight, God has shown us his true face, 
and God has done that which was necessary to bring 
us back to communion with himself. There is an his- 
torical actuality to the good news of the gospel that 
we must defend at all costs. 


When a wedge is driven between Jesus and God, 
the consequence is the collapse of redemption into 
mythology and the fragmentation of meaning in all 
talk of God. This wedge driven between Jesus and 
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the singular Lordship of Jesus Christ and all of the 
subsequent mythological inventions and symbolized 
re-imaginings that provoke our discussions today. 
Undercut the historical singularity of the incarna- 
tion and the atonement, deny the reality of the res- 
urrection and the ascension, and we deliver a fatal 
blow to the gospel. 


What is left if the incarnation is seen as apparent 
rather than real, metaphorical rather than actual? One 
result is the tendency today on the part of some people 
to distill the gospel into principles, into abstract moral 
concepts that begin to function on their own as the 
real content of faith. There 
is much talk of justice, 
inclusivity, diversity, hospi- 
tality, liberation, love and so 
on. These are all virtuous 
themes, and they derive 
from Jesus and the Chris- 
tian message. 


The problem arises when 
an abstract Christ-principle 
or visionary moral ideal is 
elevated as the real mean- 
ing of Christianity, replac- 
ing the historic person of Jesus Christ as Son of God 
and our actual union with Christ as the basis for the 
Christian life. While evangelical faith calls believers to 
a participation in God’s life and mission by an exclu- 
sive attachment to Jesus Christ, which is the work of 
the Holy Spirit, there is a modernist tendency that calls 
for an adherence to the teaching of Jesus only. This 
leads to a rejection of our union with Christ, which 
is the central doctrine of Christian practical theol- 
ogy, and its replacement with a Christianity of ethi- 
cal behavior. Adherence to the teaching of Jesus is 
not wrong as such, but it represents a diminished, 
truncated, and ultimately fatal view of Christian faith, 
one that is very vulnerable to co-optation by various 
cultural agendas. Jesus is turned from savior into a 
moral philosopher. 


In summary, Christian faith is not ultimately char- 
acterized by a passion for an ethical vision (although 
that is most decidedly included), but by a passion for a 
Person—the Person of Jesus Christ, who is himself 
the gospel because he is God with us and God for us. 
The Christian faith is not a religious abstraction 


Christian faith is not ultimately 
characterized by a passion for 
an ethical vision... but by a 
passion for a Person — the 


Person of Jesus Christ 


repeating the teaching of Jesus in our own day; but, 
in the power of the Holy Spirit, a living relationship 
with him who is savior and Lord, and through him, a 
relationship with the Father. And what keeps this in 
place, what keeps it grounded in God’s reality, is the 
consistent New Testament emphasis on the concrete 
historical ‘yesterday’ of the gospel as an actual event 
concerning Jesus, who uniquely was God with us and 
for us, alone Lord. 


What is at stake here is the belief that who we see 
God to be for us in Jesus Christ is who God is ante- 
cedently and eternally in himself. This was one of 
the great themes that was 
drilled into us by Tom Tor- 
rance as we sat in his Dog- 
matics classroom in New 
College, Edinburgh, and 
that is developed consis- 
tently in many of his books. 
That is, God is none other 
than who he is in Jesus (not 
reducible to Jesus, just as the 
Word of God is not reduc- 
ible to Jesus, though this 
Word is Jesus) and never 
other than who he is toward us in Jesus. For the per- 
son of faith, who knows and loves God in Jesus 
Christ, there is no hidden God, or some aspect of 
God now unknown, that will confound us and of 
which we should live in terror. Thus confidence in 
revelation and assurance of salvation are appropri- 
ate only in the light of the reality of the incarnation 
as an actual event of God in history. For the person 
of unbelief, of course, who does not know Jesus 
Christ as Lord, the face of God is one of judgment 
and wrath. It is the face of God’s terrible holiness. 
This means that Jesus Christ alone, solely and 
uniquely, is the hinge and pivot on whom everything 
turns in the relationship between God and us, and 
us and God, and that we can trust him with this. 


This is the heart of the evangelical message of the 
gospel: in Christ there is salvation and life; outside of 
Jesus Christ there is no salvation, only judgment where 
holiness does not express itself as love but as consum- 
ing fire (Hebrews 12:29). This Lord Jesus is our sav- 
ior, in whom God came in a blessed incarnation to 
bring many brothers and sisters to glory. 
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The gospel attests that the one person of the Son of 
God assumed human nature into himself, and thus into 
his divine nature, in the concrete historical event that 
took place in Bethlehem of Judea around two thou- 
sand years ago. In this event our sins are forgiven. 
And in union with this Lord Jesus through the Holy 
Spirit we are restored to communion with the Father. 
Nowhere have I found the historicity of the gospel 
expressed more beautifully and simply than in the 
simple Scottish carol, “Christ in the manger.” It is sung 
to the lovely Scottish Gaelic tune, Bunessan, which is 
better known as the tune to which we sing “Morning 
has broken:” 


Child in the manger, 
Infant of Mary; 
Outcast and stranger, 
Lord of all! 

Child who inherits 

All our transgressions, 
All our demerits 

On him fall. 


Once the most holy 
Child of salvation 
Gently and lowly 
Lived below; 

Now, as our glorious 
Mighty Redeemer, 
See him victorious 
O’re each foe. 


Prophets foretold him, 
Infant of wonder; 
Angels behold him 
On his throne; 
Worthy our Saviour 
Of all their praises; 
Happy for ever 

Are his own. ® 


purves 


' Rdited by John T. McNeill, trans. by Ford Lewis Battles, 2 
vols. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960). 
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The Transfiguration of Christ in St. Luke 9:22-36 


by Terence J. Kleven 


he account of the Transfiguration of Christ, 

found in parallel passages in St. Matthew 17:1- 

9, St. Mark 9:2-10 and St. Luke 9:22-36, ex- 
plores and indeed embodies one of the central teach- 
ings of classical Christology, what would later be called 
Nicene or Chalcedonian Christology. That teaching 
is, according to Athanasius, “the assumption of hu- 
manity unto God, one altogether not by reason of the 
confusion of the substances, but by reason of unity of 
the person.”' 


Recent scholarship has abounded with readings of 
the Transfiguration that are non-Nicene. Take, for 
example, the tendency of modern scholars to read the 
Transfiguration in a Hellenistic light. In this reading, 
Jesus is understood by the disciples to be a specific 
type of Hellenistic hero —a theios aner (“divine man”). 
This divine man is not a deity but a superman, a com- 
bination of the divine and the human characterized 
by miracle working powers.’ The Transfiguration, as 
the theory goes, has its origins in a very early resur- 
rection account that is in the theios aner tradition. 
Mark, who has no explicit resurrection narrative, uses 
this Hellenistic resurrection story but transforms it 
into a prefiguration of the Second Coming. In short, 
the Transfiguration is a retrojected (theios aner) res- 
urrection narrative.’ John Dominic Crossan is a re- 
cent advocate of this view. He maintains that the 
community that produces the gospel of Mark is so 
acquainted with persecution that nothing this side of 
the parousia would vindicate Jesus.* In place of a res- 
urrection, then, Mark uses the Transfiguration as a 
preview of Jesus’ imminent return. For Crossan, the 
Transfiguration must fit into one of two categories, 
either risen apparition or prefiguration of imminent 


parousia. Because the account appears highly edited 
to Crossan, he insists on the latter category. The pat- 
tern is one more piece of evidence for Crossan of 
historicized prophecy in the gospels rather than re- 
membered history. 


What is consistently missing in current expositions 
of the accounts of the transfiguration is the degree to 
which central teachings of the OT emerge in the ac- 
count. Several elements in the Transfiguration narra- 
tive are vividly illuminated if we examine them in light 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, particularly the book of 
Exodus. What is intriguing is the way these elements 
shed a more Nicean light on the depiction of Jesus’ 
identity in the Transfiguration. The question of Jesus’ 
identity, then, is essential to this passage. The remain- 
der of this paper will argue that Luke’s account of the 
Transfiguration (Lk. 9:28-36) is laden with references 
that strongly suggest the presence of full divinity in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 


The Passage: Luke 9:28-36 


(28) About eight days after Jesus said this, he took 
Peter, John and James with him and went up onto 
a mountain to pray. (29) As he was praying, the 
appearance of his face changed, and his clothes 
became as bright as a flash of lightning. (30) Two 
men, Moses and Elijah, (31) appeared in glorious 
splendor, talking with Jesus. They spoke about his 
departure, which he was about to bring to fulfill- 
ment at Jerusalem. (32) Peter and his companions 
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were very sleepy, but when they became fully awake, 
they saw his glory and the two men standing with 
him. (33) As the men were leaving Jesus, Peter said 
to him, “Master, it is good for us to be here. Let us 
put up three shelters—one for you, one for Moses 
and one for Elijah.” (He did not know what he was 
saying.) (34) While he was speaking, a cloud ap- 
peared and enveloped them, and they were afraid 
as they entered the cloud. (35) A voice came from 
the cloud, saying, “This is my Son, whom I have 
chosen; listen to him.” (36) When the voice had 
spoken, they found that Jesus was alone. The dis- 
ciples kept this to themselves, and told no one at 
that time what they had seen. 


The synoptic accounts of the Transfiguration are 
sufficiently similar that it is unnecessary for our pur- 
poses to enter a lengthy discussion of the compari- 
sons and contrasts between the accounts. We can say 
that Luke emphasizes certain details—the OT “exo- 
dus’, the change of Jesus’ facial appearance, the fear 
at the approaching clouds—which highlight the 
passage’s connection with great OT events’ and which 
might reveal that Luke had additional source mate- 
rial that Matthew and Mark lack. Moreover, it is 
worth noting that the events immediately preceding 
and following the Transfiguration are the same in 
the parallels. The Transfiguration takes place imme- 
diately following Peter’s confession at Caesarea 
Philippi that Jesus is the Christ. In each case, the ac- 
count of Peter’s confession focuses the movement of 
each of the synoptic gospels on the identity of Jesus.° 
The parallels are followed by the account of the boy 
healed of a demon, which, in each gospel, concludes 
with Jesus’ instruction to his disciples that he would 
be betrayed. 


When we turn to the exposition of Luke 9:28-36, 
it is difficult to proceed without recognizing that 
Luke repeatedly and self-consciously alludes to sig- 
nificant OT symbols and events (typologies) in his 
narrative. For instance, Jesus takes three disciples 
and goes up on a mountain to pray (v. 28). Moses’ 
call was also on a mountain — Sinai. Forty years later, 
Moses leads the children of Israel to receive the law 
at Sinai. Further, Elijah journeys to Sinai to cry out 
in despair that there are no faithful ones in Israel (I 
Kings 19:1-18). Elevation, as a symbol of excellence 
and of proximity to God, constitutes a pattern that 
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is found throughout the OT (Israel’s neighbors wor- 
shipped at “high places”). Luke carefully includes 
this detail because it foreshadows a meeting of the 
two greatest prophets of the OT — Moses and Elijah 
—with Jesus. The geographical setting reinforces the 
import of the meeting. 


We should also note that Jesus takes a limited 
number of disciples to this mountain to pray. Jesus 
moves away from the crowds, from his attempts to 
teach and heal them, to pray to His Father and to 
instruct this small group. Consistent with the les- 
sons of the passages immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing this passage, Jesus turns away from an attempt 
to teach the masses in order to teach the few (Luke 
9:18, 43-45). This too is like the accounts of Moses 
and Elijah as they encounter Yahweh at Sinai. As the 
children of Israel camped at Sinai, they were not to 
come near or touch the mountain of God (Exodus 
19:12-13), and only a small group of seventy elders, 
Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and Moses are allowed under 
God’s command to venture forth to go up to “see” 
God (Exodus 24:1-11). After having received this 
privilege of “seeing” God (even if only partially), the 
elders fail to understand God’s incorporeality. They 
return to their corporeal ways of eating and drink- 
ing. Only two of the party, Moses and Joshua, pro- 
ceed to the top of the mountain. Elijah too journeys 
by himself to Sinai (see especially I Kings 19:3). The 
greatest prophetic revelations take place only before 
a select few, both at the mountain of Sinai and at the 
mountain of the Transfiguration. 


In verse 29, Luke tells us that Jesus’ face and clothes 
began to shine as he prayed. Likewise, in Exodus 
34:29-35 the skin of Moses’ face shines as he comes 
down off the mountain after being in God’s pres- 
ence for forty days and nights. Moses is recogniz- 
able by the Israelites when he returns to the camp, 
but his physical being has been transformed by God’s 
presence. Matter is altered in the presence of Spirit. 
Luke notes too that in the case of Jesus, “the appear- 
ance of his face changed” (to eidos tou prosopou autou 
heteron). Matthew and Mark use the Greek term 
metemorphothe, usually translated “transfigured.” In 
the case of Moses, a veil is necessary to cover his face 
because it is too brilliant for the people. In the case 
of Jesus, his clothing takes on the brilliance of His 
person, as a sign of the abundance of His glory that 
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even clothing cannot veil. Even here, we begin to see 
the superiority of Jesus over Moses. 


If Luke intends to portray Jesus as superior to 
Moses, he did not do so without as awareness that 
Moses was the greatest OT prophet. The transfor- 
mation of the skin of Moses is just one way that the 
Pentateuch uses to portray the superiority of Moses 
over other prophets of Israel. In Numbers 12 we 
have the preeminent defense of Moses’ prophecy 
over detractors, in this case, his own siblings, 
Miriam and Aaron. Miriam and Aaron both count 
as some type of prophet.’ The prophetic offices of 
Miriam and Aaron no doubt inspire their confi- 
dence to speak against Moses in Num. 12:2. But 
the lesson of the chapter is that, as prophets, they 
are not equal to Moses’. Num. 12:6-8 distinguishes 
Moses from all other prophets: God says, “with 
[Moses] will I speak mouth to mouth, even appar- 
ently, and not in dark speeches; and the similitude 


If Moses was the greatest Old 
Testament prophet, and Elijah 
second, Jesus’ is even greater. 


His glory is distinguished. 


of the Lord shall he behold” (KJV). Deut. 34:7 goes so 
far as to claim that Moses’ physical body is transformed 
by his prophetic gift: “and Moses was an hundred and 
twenty years old when he died: his eye was not dim, 
nor his natural force abated.” The summary of Moses’ 
life at the end of the book of Deuteronomy also em- 
phasizes Moses’ superiority as prophet: “and there arose 
not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom 
the Lord knew face to face.” (Deut. 34:10, KJV). These 
passages attest to a consistent view in the Pentateuch of 
the superiority of Moses’ prophetic office. It follows 
that they also attest to the preeminence of the law as 
the content of that prophecy. Just as not all prophets 
are alike, not all receive messages of equal weight. 


If Moses was the greatest OT prophet, Elijah may 
be considered a close second. It not surprising that 


they are the pair with which Jesus converse on the 
mountain. Just as God meets Moses at Sinai, so He 
meets with Elijah on the same mountain (I Kings 
19:1-18). Further, just as Moses’ physical body is 
transformed by virtue of his prophetic office, so is 
Elijah’s. Elijah is taken physically into heaven with- 
out having died (II Kings 2:11). Finally, Moses and 
Elijah share a role in eschatological judgment. 
Malachi 4:5-6 says Elijah will be present at the com- 
ing of the great and terrible day of the Lord in the 
future. On this terrible day, according to Malachi 
4:4, Elijah will bring Moses’ law to bear upon the 
unrighteous. Moses and Elijah then are natural com- 
panions on the mount of transfiguration.® 


OT allusions in Luke’s Transfiguration account 
continue in verse. 31. Moses and Eliyah are said to 
“appear in glory” (KJV, hoi ophthentes en doxe) along- 
side Jesus. Further, the three of them are apparently 
discussing Jesus’ “departure” (NIV and NRSV, 
exodon) or “decease” (KJV)—clearly a reference to 
what Jesus would accomplish in Jerusalem. In the 
OT, God’s Glory (kabod) is God’s Presence, the full- 
est revelation of God (Ex. 24:15-18, Isaiah 6:3 and 
35:2).? Only the glory of Moses and Elijah are noted 
in v.31. Jesus’ “glory” (doxan) is mentioned only later 
(v.31) when the disciples awake from slumber.!” 
Luke’s language gives us a clue that the three are not 
equal in glory: the disciples “saw [Jesus’] glory and 
the two men standing with him.” It seems that Jesus’ 
glory stood out in contrast with the aforementioned 
glory of the OT prophets. If Moses was the greatest 
OT prophet, and Elijah second, Jesus’ is even greater. 
His glory is distinguished. 

The use of the term “exodus” implies a significance 
in Jesus’ future actions that is tantamount to the OT 
exodus led by Moses. The term can refer to death (2 
Peter 1:15) and the primary signification here must 
be to Jesus’ death in Jerusalem. But, Luke describes 
Christ’s death as an accomplishment (pleroun). This 
is because Christ’s “death” is a summary statement 
encompassing his death, resurrection and ascension. 
The final satisfaction for sin is accomplished only 
through Christ’s death. The translation of the KJV, 
“decease”, suggests that the chief work of Christ in- 
volves his death. The first exodus looks to the hope 
of political freedom, of a prosperous life in the land 
that God had promised Israel. The second exodus 
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looks away from this physical world to the consum- 
mate hope of spiritual prosperity in eternity. The Mes- 
siah will suffer and die. This is essential to his identity. 


Awaking from slumber, Peter proposes (v.33) the 
construction of three “tabernacles” (KJV, NASB, 
Vulgate tria tabernacula). The Greek word is skene. 
The NIV translates skene as “shelters” and the NRSV 
translates it “dwelling.” Among recent scholars, it is 
almost unanimously agreed that Luke uses the term 
here to refer to the Festival of Booths. As such, the 
tents symbolize God’s leading of the children of Is- 
rael through the wilderness for forty years (Lev. 
23:43).'! The Festival symbolizes Israel’s sojourn af- 
ter the exodus. The Israelites are to rejoice for the 
week of this Festival (Lev. 23:40): indeed the Festival 
of Booths is known as the most joyous of all the Isra- 
elite festivals.'* Josephus notes the festival is especially 
sacred and important to the Hebrews (Josephus, 
Antiquties, viii 108). The tents were to be built with 
various ornamental shrubs and fruit-trees: symbols 
of God’s bountiful provision for them while they were 
in the dessert. The fruit trees on the booths are also 
be a reminder of God’s promises to Israel that she 
would be brought into a good land. Israel may live in 
temporary dwellings, but there is a promise of per- 
manent provision in the land. 


What, then, is Peter suggesting in Luke 9:33? 
Fitzmeyer identifies the joyousness of the Festival of 
Booths as the key to understanding Peter’s remark: 
“Peter seems to liken his experience on the mountain 
with Jesus transfigured to the joy of this festival.”! 
Fitzmeyer concludes that it is precisely because heav- 
enly figures such as Moses and Elijah would not have 
any use for the tents of this festival that Luke makes 
his parenthetical, biting comment about Peter (v.33). 
Liefeld explains that Peter only wanted “to prolong 
the stay of the heavenly visitors because he still failed 
to grasp the significance of the passion prediction of 
v. 22 and its confirmation in v. 31.”'* Liefeld, however, 
gives no indication of how elements of the Festival of 
Booths might illumine the account. Bock attempts to 
give a precise explanation of Peter’s motive for evok- 
ing the aspirations of the Festival of Booths. 


The time of great joy [of the feast] looked back at 
God’s initial faithful provision of food in the wil- 
derness and at his current provision of harvest (the 
American Thanksgiving holiday and the German 
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Erntedank are loose equivalents). As well, the feast 
looked forward to God’s total provision later. It is 
this mood of expectation that Peter wants to retain." 


Bock continues: “What is not clear is whether Peter 
had in mind reproducing the feast or whether he 
wanted the booths for something else?” Bock adds, 
“Peter probably wanted to continue the mountaintop 
experience.” '® 


A thorough examination of the full range of Luke’s 
usage of skene tells a different story. He rarely (if ever) 
refers to the Festival of the Booths. Instead, Luke com- 
monly uses the term skene to refer to a “tabernacle” or 


The richness of the term skene 
is, therefore, crucial to a full 
understanding of the 


Transfiguration. 


“dwelling” of the gods. In the story of the financially 
shrewd steward, Luke 16:9, Jesus counsels his dis- 
ciples to be careful with their use of money in this 
world so that they will not be excluded from reach- 
ing their final destinies, their dwellings in eternity 
(aiontous skene, Vulgate, aeterna tabernacula). As in 
John 14:2, eternity is likened to a dwelling. In Luke’s 
account of Stephen’s defense before the Sanhedrin, 
skene is used three times. Each time Stephen uses 
the word, he refers’? to the impermanent tabernacle 
that God set up in the Wilderness or to the First 
Temple constructed by Solomon. So, Luke’s usage 
of skene has little or nothing to do with the Festival 
of Booths. From Luke’s usage alone, it would diffi- 
cult to conclude that Peter’s construction plans sim- 
ply reflect his joy at the memory of the Festival of 
the Booths. Luke’s usage appears to be more consis- 
tent with a dwelling place either for the redeemed in 
eternity or a dwelling place for God or gods. 


There are other such usages of skene in the NT. In 
Hebrews and Revelation, skene consistently refers to 
the tabernacle, the dwelling place of God.'* We must 
be struck by how frequently the NT writers use the 
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term to refer to an eternal dwelling (or the shadow of 
an eternal dwelling) for humans or for God. We might 
be equally struck by how seldom skene refers to the 
Festival of Booths. The usage of the LXX and Josephus 
confirms this NT usage. The books of Exodus,” 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Joshua all treat skene as a tab- 
ernacle, a dwelling place for God.” Josephus uses skene 
in reference to the tabernacle (Antiquties xx 228). Also, 
if the LXX wants to refer to the Festival of the Booths, 
it usually uses skenopegia (the genitive case).”! Thus, 
the LXX uses heortei tes skenopegia for the types of 
booths used in the festival (hag hassukkot) in Deut. 
16:16, 31:10, Zach. 14:16, 18 and 19. This same usage 
is found repeatedly in Josephus (Antiquities iv 209, vii 
LOOMI23$x1°1545 x10 241937259, 50): 


The richness of the term skene is, therefore, crucial 
to a full understanding of the Transfiguration. Our 
examination of skene presents the following explana- 
tion: Peter is suggesting that heavenly figures need 
heavenly houses in which to dwell, they need taber- 
nacles or temples. They need to be honored amongst 
men. The way to honor them is to make dwellings 
that are worthy of the gods. In this reading, it is easy 
to see why Luke would say that Peter did not know 
what he was saying. Peter’s comment seems to imply 
equality between the Jesus, Moses, and Elijah.” As 
such, Luke sees it as bordering on heresy. However 
exalted Moses and Elijah may be, they are not divini- 
ties. It ought not be suggested that the honor, the 
proper adoration, due to Moses and Elijah is the same 
as that due to Jesus. We cannot fault a Jew for having 
an exalted understanding of these formidable proph- 
ets, but Jesus was a species above even Moses. Peter 
was suffering growing pains as his idea of Messiah was 
being shattered. He would need his full waking pow- 
ers to appreciate what he was witnessing: full divinity 
as a human being. 


The appearance of a cloud also alludes to the OT 
narratives of Sinai. A cloud is one of the most con- 
sistent ways in which the Israelites were aware of the 
presence of God. For example, when the Israelites 
first leave Egypt, God’s presence precedes them in a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night 
(Ex. 13:21-22); Sinai was enveloped in a cloud as Is- 
rael camped before God (Ex. 19:16, 24:18 and Deut. 
4:11); a cloud descended and filled the entrance of 
Moses’ preliminary “tent of meeting” which was built 
outside the camp following the travesty of the events 


of the golden calf (Ex. 33:7-11); the Glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle and it was covered by a cloud (Ex. 
40:34-35); the cloud was a sign of the presence of God 
in the tabernacle so that when the cloud lifted, the 
children of Israel were to break camp and follow it 
(Ex. 40:36-38); by descending in a cloud, God inter- 
ceded on behalf of Moses when he was accused by 


In typical Old Testament 
fashion, God’s revelation does 
not come in vision but by 
Word. Only on rare occasions 
would privileged prophets see 


visions. 


Miriam and Aaron (Num. 12:5); the temple is filled 
with smoke at the time of Isaiah’s commissioning 
(Isaiah 6:4); the one like the Son of Man in Daniel 
comes with the clouds of heaven (Dan. 7:13); the two 
dead prophets are raised to life and ascend to heaven 
in a cloud (Rev. 11:12). A cloud in biblical symbolism 
separates time and eternity, the profane and the holy. 
The presence of God is at best indiscrete, it takes no 
form, lest the Israelites make images of this form (Deut. 
4:11-24). The cloud is also to be feared because it is a 
symbol of holiness, of the separation between God and 
man. Luke even uses the same verb (“enveloped”, 
epeskiazen) that is found in the LXX (Ex. 40:35) account 
of the descent of God’s glory. In Luke’s account, the 
Shekinah, the Glory of God is present in Jesus. 


In typical OT fashion, God’s revelation does not 
come in vision but by Word. Only on rare occasions 
would privileged prophets see visions; Jacob in Gen. 
32:30 and Moses in Ex. 33:18-23. Words were the 
most common mechanism of divine revelation 
(Deut. 4). Peter, James and John had indeed seen a 
momentous sight this day. If one reads the phrase in 
vs. 32, “they saw his glory” in the context of OT ideas, 
there is absolutely nothing more desirable and noth- 
ing more to be feared than “seeing” God. But they 
fail to understand the full extent of this revelation. 
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They are surrounded by a cloud so that “sight” is no 
longer possible. They will have to learn to hear the 
Word of God. 


Even as Jesus’ was declared to be God’s Son at his 
baptism (Luke 3:22), so he is declared to be God’s Son 
at the Transfiguration. Even as Israel is God’s son (Ex. 
4:23), even as David is God’s son who leads Israel 
(Psalms 2:7), so is Jesus. He takes on and fulfills all 
these hopes and aspirations. And since the term “son” 
may indicate that the son is equal to the Father in dig- 
nity, we are left to ponder whether this son isn’t still 
more excellent than Israel and David. Luke heightens 
the question of Jesus’ identity by using the term “my 
Chosen” (NRSV), which as Liefeld notes, is an allu- 
sion to the Suffering Servant in Isaiah 42:1, 44:1 and 
49:7. Finally, the command to “hear him” is an allu- 
sion to Deut. 18:15, to the 
prophet who will follow af- 
ter Moses (see also Luke’s 
use of this passage in Acts 
3:19-24). The command to 
listen to the words of God’s 
prophets now is focused in 
Jesus. Jesus is the prophet, 
even amongst this illustri- 
ous group, to whom they 
ought to listen. 


writers, the issue was not 


Conclusions 


We now see how impor- 
tant OT typology is in 
Luke’s account of the 
Transfiguration. Luke’s 
presentation of Jesus is al- 
most entirely emasculated 
apart from allusions to the 
OT. All of the ingredients 
of several great prophetic 
revelations are present in the Transfiguration: the 
mountain top, the alteration of the appearance to 
brilliant light, an exodus, “seeing his glory”, even a 
suggestion to build some dwellings for these “di- 
vine” creatures, the cloud, the emphasis on sonship, 
on chosenness, and on hearing the Word of God. 
Just as these ingredients characterize the prophetic 
ministries of Moses and Elijah, so they character- 
ize the ministry of Jesus. But, says Luke, Jesus is 


Current readings of the 
Transfiguration simply do not 
do justice to the complex 
categories of the OT prophetic 
tradition. For the Gospel 


whether Jesus fulfilled 
Hellenistic typologies of semi- 
divine figures. What Jew 
would really have cared much 


one way or the other? 
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greater than Moses and Elijah. Luke will not allow 
Peter to equate Jesus with even these eminent proph- 
ets. 


I do not think it would have been possible for a 
Jew in first century Palestine to have ascended a 
mountain, to have witnessed the brilliance of Jesus 
and His garments, and to have seen the figures of 
Moses and Elijah together without realizing the 
monumental nature of the event. The details of 
Luke’s narrative make the audacious claim that Jesus 
surpasses the greatness of all mortals. Jesus is trans- 
figured prior to Moses and Elijah (vss. 29-30); the three 
speak of Jesus’ “decease” alone; Peter’s suggestion to 
make “dwellings” for the three is too close to saying 
that they all need to be equally honored and wor- 
shipped; the Father’s interventions in cloud and Word 
make it clear that Jesus is not 
simply like Moses and 
Elijah. At very least, Jesus is 
a prophet of greater author- 
ity than Moses. 


The OT context of this 
passage does not lend itself 
to a Hellenistic interpreta- 
tion such as is offered in the 
theios aner reading. Prophecy 
in the OT was much more 
complex than miracle-work- 
ing. Furthermore, Crossan’s 
either/or categories of “res- 
urrection or parousia” are 
too rigid. After all, Moses is 
in some sense transfigured 
and Elijah is translated into 
heaven without having died 
and without having been res- 
urrected. Current readings of 
the Transfiguration simply 
do not do justice to the complex categories of the OT 
prophetic tradition. For the Gospel writers, the issue 
was not whether Jesus fulfilled Hellenistic typologies 
of semi-divine figures. What Jew would really have cared 
much one way or the other? What would matter to a 
Jew is that Jesus’ identity is vigorously defined in terms 
that suggest divinity. Such an assertion would be so im- 
mense that a Jew would inexorably be required to ei- 
ther love or hate this God-man. 
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Peter may have just woken from a heavy sleep 
and may not have had his wits about him, but his 
suggestion to build three tabernacles entails more 
than, “it’s fitting to be happy on this occasion just as 
if it were the Festival of Tabernacles”. Peter’s sugges- 
tion implies that Jesus is among the very greatest of 
mortals. Peter has already claimed that Jesus is the 
Messiah. But even this is not enough for Luke. What 
Peter does not fully appreciate is that Jesus not only 
among the greatest of human beings, but He is sui 
generis, a prophet unto himself. Ironically, the other 
lesson for Peter is that Jesus is unique precisely be- 
cause of his “departure”, his destiny to die. In this 
destiny of death, Jesus accomplished what Moses and 
Elijah never could. 


The Apostles and Church Fathers authoritatively 
interpreted this Prophet of prophets as possessing full 
divinity. He could neither be subordinate to, nor equal 
to the prophet Moses. This would be Christianity’s 
philosophical quarrel with Judaism and its founda- 
tions can be seen in this account of the Transfigura- 
tion. The Fathers’ challenge would be how to define 
monotheism in a way that would include what was so 
forcefully being affirmed in passages like Luke 9:28-36, 
monotheism would have to incorporate the Son. We 
might notice, however, how much Christianity bor- 
rowed from and was indebted to the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Our passage can only be understood in its prophetic 
context. Christianity was Judaism par excellence even 
as Christ was the perfection of the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Father with his people. It would not be 
possible for the Fathers to understand Jesus only in 
Hellenistic, neo-Platonic terms: Christ as an emanation 
from the Father. Rather the Transfiguration account 
makes it clear that Jesus, Moses, and Elijah are all fully 
human creatures. This passage is completely incom- 
patible with any dualistic philosophical system which 
pits spirit entirely against matter. One lesson of the 
Transfiguration is that matter can be transfigured or 
assumed in the Presence of Spirit. 


When Peter entertained the idea of constructing 
three tabernacles, he knew that some type of worship 
was in order. In spite of his mistaken assumption 
about the equality of the three figures before him, Peter 
is not completely wrong in his desire to worship. To 
be aware of Holiness is to worship Him; to worship 
Him is to be aware of Holiness. Lex orandi,lex credendi. 
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Peter’s good intentions are commendable, even if they 
are not yet fully informed by the reality of Jesus iden- 
tity. Adoration of God flows from knowledge of God, 
and if Peter was willing to worship what he did not 
yet fully know, how much more should we worship 
the one that we call the Son of God. 
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Christ and the Unceasing Life of the Soul 


by Michael Ryan Walker 


Key dualities such as cause and effect, body and soul, 
life and death — for which earlier theologians had 
found definitions in Plato or Aristotle — are what 
Calvin expects to receive from the scriptures. Mod- 
ern scholars who are trained to read between the lines 
and to interpret biblical references as mere embel- 
lishment which are added to buttress prior opinions, 
may greet this claim with skepticism. But the whole 
tradition of interpretation that bypasses the use of 
scripture to focus on the Institutes, while looking for 
a preconceived Aristotelian, Platonic, or Stoic view, 
subverts Calvin’s intention and inverts his order of 
conscious operation. ! 


—Heiko A. Oberman 


e have before us, in this essay, one of those 

historical topics that reminds us of the 

past’s potential to speak to the present, and 
the present’s potential to speak, sometimes overpow- 
eringly, to the past. Calvin’s first theological treatise, 
the relatively under-studied Psychopannychia (writ- 
ten in 1534), is relevant for us in these two significant 
ways. First, that potential for the past to speak to the 
present. In this treatise, Calvin rigorously defends a 
doctrine that is falling into disfavor in the contempo- 
rary theological scene: the immortality of the soul, or 
more particularly, the notion of a conscious interme- 
diate state between the body’s death and its resurrec- 
tion (psychopannychia = “wakefulness of the soul”).’ 
In recent years the trend has been to see belief in a 
conscious intermediate state as the result of a super- 
fluous attachment to the ontological categories of 
Platonism, namely the body-soul dualism and the 
soul’s natural or inherent immortality. The notion of 


a “psychosomatic unity,” which rules out the soul’s 
separate and conscious existence in an intermediate 
state, is rising in popularity. What does Calvin have 
to say about this issue? Does he give a distinctively 
Christian, biblical defense of the soul’s immortality, 
or was he hopelessly attached to (some form of) 
Platonism? Answering this question, which we hope 
to do in part to hear him speak in some way to our 
present situation, is more difficult than we might at 
first imagine. Many of Calvin’s readers, both his and 
our contemporaries, have found this treatise to be 
rather confused, a fact that has invited the imposition 
of order and clarity from outside the treatise itself. 


And this brings us to our second point of rel- 
evance, the fact that current trends often affect the 
way we see history. If it is a popular and much talked- 
about move to always associate the immortality of 
the soul with Platonism rather than scriptural rev- 
elation, then it only makes sense that, when we turn 
to look at Calvin’s argument for the soul’s immor- 
tality, we will find there an unmistakable Platonism. 
On this point, albeit to different degrees, the current 
secondary literature on the Psychopannychia does not 
disappoint.’ Our goal here is to make that move, the 
necessary association of Calvin’s argument with Pla- 
tonic ontological categories, problematic. We want 
to understand this treatise on Calvin’s own terms, so 
we must pay close attention to the clues Calvin him- 
self gives us to understand his text. Ironically, while 
the Reformer’s readers have found his argument to 
be rather confused and tied to the philosophers, 
Calvin sets down these two guidelines for himself to 
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follow while demonstrating the soul’s immortality: (1) 
he will base his argument only “on clear passages of 
Scripture,” all the while insisting that “the philosophers 
give place.’* (2) Noting that “in every discussion, in- 
deed, it is of the greatest consequence that the subject 
be clearly seen by the writer, and laid distinctly before 
his readers,” Calvin says further: “I will not labour the 
matter much, but endeavor to explain myself with the 
greatest simplicity and clearness.”> He wants it to be a 
scriptural argument set forth clearly; unless these two 
guidelines are dismissed a priori as mere baiting rhe- 
torical devices (or self-deception), it seems likely that 
what Calvin is doing in this treatise can only be under- 
stood in their light. 


To that end, we will first set out the problem in the 
secondary literature more clearly, showing the vari- 
ous proposals for the order and basis of Calvin’s ar- 
gument. Finding these unable to meet Calvin’s own 
criteria, we will then propose a new understanding of 
the order of Calvin’s treatise, one that seeks to ad- 
equately describe Calvin’s attempt at a clear and scrip- 
tural argument. To give away our conclusion, we will 
find that Calvin bases his argument and its form on 
the unceasing progress of the human soul in its rela- 
tion to God. Rather than being an inherent property, 
the soul’s immortality is grounded in profoundly 
christological and soteriological concerns; Christ has 
overcome death, and the believer’s soul is united to 
Christ in such a way that we could only say the soul 
dies or sleeps in the intermediate state, if we say that 
Christ, too, is dead or sleeping. Calvin thus makes the 
problem of rejecting the immortality of the soul about 
more than choosing supposedly “holistic” Hebrew and 
biblical categories over non-biblical, Greek categories. 


Struggling for Clarity and Finding 
Ontological Foundations 


As with any polemical work, the Psychopannychia 
has its own position to establish and opponents against 
whom to defend it. A fairly unique aspect of this trea- 
tise, though, is the fact that Calvin found himself need- 
ing to fence two distinct groups of opponents, neither 
of whom had he ever met. Apart from referring to 
them collectively as a “nefarious herd of anabaptists,” 
itself a questionable designation, Calvin identifies 
them only on the basis of their teachings:° (1) the 
mortalists: those who deny the soul has any real exist- 
ence or capability of existing separated from the body 


walker 


(i.e. it “dies” with the body); (2) the soul-sleepers: those 
who, while they affirm the reality of a separable soul, 
teach that its existence apart from the body is such that 
it no longer possesses sense and intellect (i.e. it“sleeps”). 


A number of suggestions have been given as to 
how Calvin ordered the treatise in an effort to fight 
off both groups of opponents. The following out- 
line in Table 1 will provide us with a reference point 
to discuss these suggestions and will also give the 
present reader an overview of Calvin’s argument. The 
structural divisions in the outline are based on ex- 
plicit clues in the text and generally follow those rec- 
ognized by Walther Zimmerli in the notes of his 
edition of the Latin text. These divisions have been 
accepted by most subsequent readers.’ 


While an initial glance at the left side of the outline 
in Table 1 [next page] points to the confusion over 
how Calvin ordered the treatise around his opponents, 
a commensurate glance at the right side of the outline 
casts doubt on Calvin’s freedom from the philoso- 
phers’ ontological categories. In the positive argument 
we find him referring to the soul as a “substance” (sub- 
stantia) and its being “freed from the body,” expres- 
sions that would easily find a home in Renaissance 
Platonism.* When the seemingly technical language 
is combined with Calvin’s starting point at creation, 
one is tempted to see a firm grounding in ontology 
(I.a), with the following points as either necessary 
implications or separate arguments from the functions 
inherent in the soul (I.b-c). The remaining sections 
of the positive argument (I.d-e) are often dealt with 
separately. In short, Calvin’s attempt for a clear and 
scriptural argument is not, at first, recognizable. 


In his Leib und Seele bei Calvin (1996), Wilhelm 
Schwendemann finds that Calvin read and applied 
Plato directly. In general, he finds the Psychopanychia 
to be split up into separate arguments (e.g. 1.a, 1.b...), 
each directed against one of an array of different op- 
ponents (more than the two Calvin mentions), mak- 
ing Calvin’s argument characteristic of this year of his 
life: “wandering.”® Looking at Calvin’s starting point 
at creation and the use of technical language, 
Schwendemann easily states that the Reformer “rests 
everything on an ontological and metaphysical frame- 
work.”’® The result is “an explosive mixture of Greek 
and biblical conceptual frameworks (Begrifflichkeit)”."' 
On this reading, the Psychopannychia is disarrayed and 
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Ground Rules (a) 
Prelim. Clarifications | (b) 


ee) 


cripture as basis; Clarity as object (22-24) 
ible uses "spirit" and "soul" variously: attend to thing not word (24-26) 







Part I: The Positive Argument 










Each point against a different 
oppponent or all against the 
soul-sleepers or they 

could relate symmetrically 

to points in Part II? 







Ordering Principle? Points for which Calvin argues 


"The soul is a substance distinct from the body" (26-32) 
"The soul survives [the body] with sense and intellect" (33-41) 


"The promised rest of the soul when freed from the body" (41-45) 
Debatable section: Christology/Resurrection/Kingdom (45-59) 
To the Brethren with a pure conscience: Your soul is safe! (59-61) 








Part II: The Refutation 





Ordered against different 
opponents or all against the 
mortalists or they 

could relate symmetrically 
to points in Part I? 















Ordering Principle? Calvin addresses various objections put forth by opponents 


Humans have the same kind of soul as "brutes"? (61-65) 


Scriptural use of "sleep" and "death" of the soul (71-73) 
©) 









(Table 1) 


full of serious internal inconsistencies, as 
Schwendemann even rejects the major divisions of the 
text accepted by most other critical readers. 


Jung-Uck Hwang is to be applauded for his attempt 
to find coherence in Calvin’s argument. In his Der 
Junge Calvin und seine Psychopannychia (1990),'* he 
finds the ordering principle in an elaborate symmetri- 
cal pattern, in which a point made against an oppo- 
nent in Part I is, in its proper place, in turn defended 
in Part II. Although his symmetry is more specific in 
scale, we may say that in our outline the point made 
in (1.a) would mirror that of (2.a). Although an in- 
sightful reading, it is actually very difficult to find 
Hwang’s symmetrical structure in the text itself. Hwang 
himself and others have pointed to a number of diffi- 
culties in the symmetry, making the pattern seem rather 
forced onto the treatise.!? (The problem underlying 
Hwang’s symmetry will be made clear in our own re- 
construction.) Beyond the structure, Heiko Oberman 
has criticized Hwang’s work for too easily moving to “a 
rich arsenal of heavy metaphysical terminology” in or- 
der to explain Calvin’s argument; Hwang refers to the 
soul as “ontisch unveranderlich und unzerstorbar” 
(ontically immutable and indestructible).'* In other 


words, in many places he refers to immortality as 
though it were constitutive of the human soul, too eas- 
ily resting Calvin’s argument on first-article, ontologi- 
cal grounds as does Schwendemann. 


The third and most recent work to deal extensively 
with the Psychopannychia is George H. Tavard’s contri- 
bution, The Starting Point of Calvin’s Theology (2000). 
Tavard’s work is insightful on a number of points, but 
his own proposal for the arrangement of Calvin’s trea- 
tise comes with its serious difficulties.'° He understands 
Part I to be directed against the soul-sleepers and Part 
II to be directed against the mortalists. But there is some- 
thing in the text that makes this suggestion very prob- 
lematic — something that contributed to Hwang’s 
search for symmetry and Schwendemann’s sense of 
Calvin’s disorder — and it is the numerous, explicit 
references to both groups of opponents littered 
throughout each Part of the treatise.'® (In whatever way 
Calvin hoped to provide clarity, it was such that each 
group of opponents was not relegated to one or an- 
other Part of the treatise.) In addition, Tavard quickly 
moves from noticing Calvin’s references to the church 
fathers to a rejection of the Reformer’s desire to base 
his argument only on the Scriptures.'” As a result, he 
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sees Calvin at several points endorsing the tradition’s 
use of Platonic ontology. He finds that Calvin “has re- 
tained Plato’s thesis that the soul is a stranger to the 
body that imprisons it during the present life.” He fur- 
thermore states that, for Calvin, given “the fact that the 
human anima is spiritual by creation, it follows that it 
is immortal.”'® Both the anthropological dualism and 
the subsequent immortality of the soul are apparently 
hold-overs from (some form of) Platonism. 


It is difficult to find the above suggestions as dealing 
adequately with what Oberman calls Calvin’s “order of 
conscious operation,””’ that of moving from Scripture 
to conceptual formation in an effort to develop a clear 
and scriptural argument. Nor have these proposals been 
convincing enough to move toward an alternative con- 
sensus. This is not to be overly critical of these readers! 
Calvin has made it very difficult to read his treatise as 
consistent with his own initial guidelines.” Left to im- 
pose an order based on Calvin’s opponents, the diffi- 
culties between the Reformer’s proposal for a clear and 
scriptural basis on the one hand, and his subsequent 
argument on the other, cannot be resolved. 


The Soul’s Progress in Relation to God 


We will here propose a new ordering principle for 
Calvin’s treatise that comes with its own implications 
as to its content; it is an order than jumped out at this 
reader after going over the treatise time and again. For 
the sake of Calvinian lucid brevity, we will simply set 
out the new understanding and then address our cen- 
tral questions in its light. 


In a move that strikingly integrates form and con- 
tent, Calvin bases his argument and its form on the un- 
breakable continuity of the soul’s progress in relation to 
God from creation to the resurrection.*! This principle 
really is remarkably simple: Calvin looks to scriptural 
passages relevant to the successive stages of human 
life, in order to see what they have to say about the 
soul in: creation, life in the body, the intermediate state, 
and the resurrection. For Calvin, this look at the 
Scriptures on each stage reveals, in short, that the 
soul must experience each stage and do so actively. 


Table 2 is the re-worked outline of Calvin’s argu- 
ment, and it will be defended and drawn out further 
with its implications. 


Part I: The Positive Argument 


Ordering Principle: 
Stage of Soul's Progress 


on each Stage 


Principle Revealed or Implied in Relevant Scripture Passages 
a 


Creation (26-30) : aa cheer ae " 
irernihe nosy a c0s2) The soul is a "substance" distinct from the body. 


Intermediate State: Of All (b) | "The soul survives [the body] with sense and intellect." (33-41) 
Of Elect | (c) | "The promised rest of the soul when freed from the body" (41-45) 


Resurrection of the Body (d) 


Christ is leader and companion of believers, so eternal life starts 


now and progress in Kingdom life is unceasing. (45-59) 
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To the Brethren with a pure conscience: Your soul is safe! (59-61) 


Part II: The Refutation 





Intermediate State (c) 


Arguments Remaining roe 





Stage of Soul's Progress Objection(s) from each stage put forth by opponents 
We have same soul as "brutes"? (61-65) 
Life in the Body Sin destroyed immortality? (65-71) 


Scriptural use of "sleep" and "death" of the soul (71-73) 


Ecclesiastes 3:18-21 (73-76) 
Resurrection of the Body (e) | Bliss/misery comes only at the resurrection? (76-91) 


Seven Davidic Psalms Opponents say sleep or death of the soul implied here (91-105) 
Four Passages from Job (g) | Opponents say sleep or death of the soul implied here (105-108) 






(Table 2) 
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It will be helpful to immediately look at why this 
ordering principle solves the difficulties that remain 
in the previous attempts mentioned above. First, 
with respect to symmetry, by organizing both Parts 
of the treatise around the soul’s progress in its rela- 
tion to God, Calvin does give the treatise a parallel 
structure. But there does not appear to be exact sym- 
metry with respect to the points argued for in each 
section, as we noted was Hwang’s attempt. Our or- 
dering principle demonstrates the likely reason: the 
point Calvin makes, from a given stage of the soul’s 
progress, in support of the immortality of the soul, 
may not be parallel to the point that his opponents 
make, from that same stage, in their rejection of the 
soul’s immortality. Because Calvin chooses to order 
the treatise by the progress of human life rather than 
the points to be made from each stage, there is no pre- 
cise symmetry based on those points. 


Second, the Reformer appears to be content with 
whatever he understands the Scriptures to be saying 
about the soul in a given stage of life, a fact that ac- 
counts for the progressive points found in the outline 
(1.a-d).” Thus, these successive points do not yield a 
scholastic argument or ontological ladder; nor are they 
organized individually around his opponents. Within 
each stage he wants to start with the Scriptures, rather 
than the point he will establish from them. 


Third, if in any given stage Calvin finds a scriptural 
passage that he understands as pointing to problems 
for either the soul-sleepers or the mortalists or both, 
he, frankly, does not miss the opportunity to point it 
out. This fact accounts for the littering of references 
to each group of opponents throughout both Parts of 
the treatise, a point which has given so much trouble 
to other suggestions for ordering principles. Even if 
certain of the deduced points were aimed at one or 
another group of the opponents exclusively, because 
the deduced points have not defined the order of the 
treatise, the opponents to which they are directed can- 
not be said to do so either. 


Thus we can see that the new proposal of the soul’s 
progress in relation to God as the ordering principle 
of the Psychopannychia solves many of the difficulties 
leading to confusion in the other proposals. It seems 
quite plausible that this was how Calvin understood 
his argument to achieve its clarity, by this progressive 
look at the Scriptures. 


Calvin’s blame for the confusion rests largely on the 
fact that, given the topic of the treatise and its historical 
setting,” the clearest clues he left in the text for its struc- 
ture and order revolve around the points he deduces from 
the scriptural witness to particular stages, rather than 
those stages themselves. As we have seen, Calvin seemed 
to further the confusion by using technical language, 
in those points, with which his philosopher-theologian 
contemporaries would be very familiar. Consistent with 
his attempt to base his argument on Scripture, Calvin 
is apparently attempting to redress the familiar (philo- 
sophical) terminology by placing it in the context of 
the scriptural witness to a given stage of the soul’s 
progress. To see this phenomenon, we must be open to 
Professor Oberman’s admonitions, one of which we 
quoted at the outset and the other which deserves to be 
quoted at length here: 


Historians have been swayed by the tempting fallacy 
inherent in the history of ideas that reduces the 
“spirit” of a time, or a movement — or even a per- 
son — to dependency on the great preceding philo- 
sophical traditions. Consequently, they have not 
sufficiently noted that Calvin intended to develop a 
new biblical anthropology by redefining its key 
terms....[ H]e employed the classical tradition only 
to the extent that it corresponded with “experience,” 
and that it seemed to provide a reasonable basis of 
“common sense” — which was always to be criti- 
cally tested against the scriptures. In Calvin’s case, 
sola scriptura does not only pit scripture against the 
Roman Catholic Church, but also against pagan 
Roman philosophy and the uncritical Roman recep- 
tion of Greek thought.” 


Rather than being indebted to the ontological 
speculations of the philosophical tradition for his 
thoughts on the immortality of the soul, Oberman 
sees Calvin moving from “ontology to psychology.” 
In other words, Calvin is not so much interested in 
defending the existence of the soul per se, but rather 
in defending what he understands the Scriptures to 
speak about the character of the realized and prom- 
ised experience of the human soul in its relation to 
God. We have proposed that Calvin based the flow 
of his argument on these relational interests in his 
attempt to give the Psychopannychia its clarity, and 
we can now turn to provide an initial reading of the 
treatise which sees the substance of the argument for 
the soul’s immortality based on these same relational 
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concerns, yielding Calvin’s attempt to be thoroughly 
biblical. 


We will focus on several critical aspects of the ar- 
gument, providing the basis for what needs to be a 
thorough re-reading of the treatise. 


At this early stage in Calvin’s theological career, we 
find him redefining those principle concepts such as 
life and death, soul and body — concepts central to 
the Psychopannychia — and his definitions move well 
beyond the ontological categories which preoccupied 
much of the medieval theology preceding him. 


As a creationist with respect to the inception of an 
individual soul’s relation to God, Calvin begins his work 
with this event. It is here that we have noted many of 
his readers see Calvin attempting to establish ontologi- 
cal categories that will ensure the soul’s immortality. 
Throughout the Reformer’s brief (!) section on creation 
(part of 1.a), Calvin is occupied by the question of the 
soul’s role in humanity’s bearing the image of God. He 
is concerned to discuss the soul’s function as the seat of 
the image of God, and he establishes this point as an 
inference from God’s “spirituality”: if God is spirit then 
the seat of the image of God must be spiritual. When 
Calvin assumes God is spiritual (a point he found in 
the Scriptures), he is making a primarily negative state- 
ment; it is to say God is “non-material,” an assertion 
with which the Hebrews would have confidently 
agreed.** When he makes the move to the human soul, 
saying that it, too, must be spiritual, he is in effect say- 
ing only that there must be a non-material part of the 
human person: “Whatever philosophers or these 
dreamers may pretend, we hold that nothing can bear 
the image of God but spirit, since God is a Spirit.””’ If 
we were to assume there to be a material influence from 
Platonism in this inference from Scripture, we would 
expect Calvin to elaborate on the soul as “a substance 
distinct from the body” in such a way that would ne- 
cessitate its continued conscious existence.” But Calvin 
simply does not make this move, apparently content 
with establishing only the soul’s distinctiveness at this 
stage, not its immortality.” Thus, (1.a) ends up reject- 
ing one of the tenets held by the mortalists, namely that 
the soul is not a distinct substance. The actual immor- 
tality of this soul, however, remains to be established. 


From this look at Calvin’s discussion of creation 
we may confirm our proposals that Calvin was self- 
limiting in establishing a point from a particular stage 
of the soul’s progress, that he used technical language 
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for the soul in a nuanced manner, and that his concern 
for the soul was with the function it served in the hu- 
man person’s relation to God, a concern that establishes, 
in asense, the fact of the soul’s existence. If this method 
were characteristic of the whole of the treatise, we might 
expect to find him also describing the life and death of 
the soul in intensely relational terms he found in Scrip- 
ture. Calvin does not disappoint. 


Refuting those who, when they find “death” used 
for the state of the soul in Scripture, assume that it 
means the end of the soul’s existence, Calvin insists: 


The death of the soul is very different. It is the judg- 
ment of God, the weight of which the wretched soul 
cannot bear without being wholly confounded, 
crushed, and desperate, as both the Scriptures teach 
us, and experience has taught those whom God has 
once smitten with his terrors.”*° 


His opponents should know that, when the Scrip- 
tures speak of the soul’s death, it is “something else than 
the annihilation to which they would reduce it.”?! Death, 
in this sense, is an ongoing experience—the experience 
of God’s judgment—not the end of existence. It is also 
in this sense that Calvin, as does the Apostle Paul, speaks 
of being “freed from this body of death,” as in (1.c), 
because even the believer’s soul in this life continues to 
struggle in its participation in the ravages of sin (simul 
1ustus et peccatur).* The soul’s death is associated with 
“the stings of conscience,” and the full brunt of it is be- 
ing “abandoned by God, and left to itself: for if God is 
its life, it loses its life when it loses the presence of 
God....What more do you require for death?” The 
nature of this death and its threat on the human soul 
alert us to the kind of life that Calvin is most concerned 
to defend as well. If we consider “what life Christ hath 
brought us, we shall understand what the death is from 
which he has redeemed us.”™ 


The life and death that are relational or psycho- 
logical categories are, for Calvin, to be understood 
from this particular epistemological and experiential 
vantage point: “The whole controversy turns on a 
comparison between Adam and Christ.”*?? Calvin’s 
basis 1s profoundly christological and soteriological, fo- 
cused on life as restored relationship to God that Christ 
has brought to believers. Calvin understands this life 
brought by Christ to be such that, for those to whom 
it has been given, “it is impossible they can ever die.”** 


Just as the human soul in each stage looks forward 
to the resurrection as its ultimate fulfillment and finds 
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there the restorative strength undergirding it in all 
previous stages, the same may be said for Calvin’s ar- 
gument. (1.a-c) is Calvin’s understanding of the scrip- 
tural account of the soul’s progress through the 
intermediate state. Each step is made on its own 
relatively simple inferences rather than by establish- 
ing major theological cornerstones. Calvin finds the 
soul as the seat of the image of God and so distinct 
from the body (1.a); he finds passages seeming to in- 
dicate that the soul is conscious in the intermediate 
state (1.b); and he describes God’s promise for the lim- 
ited blessedness of that state for the elect (1.c). It isin 
the following section (1.d), the discussion based on 
the resurrection which takes up nearly half of the posi- 
tive argument, that Calvin gives these previous stages 
their ultimate confirmation. Here the Reformer finds 
why the soul must continue to live beyond the death 
of the body, a necessity rooted in the means by which 
God will fulfill his promised rest for the souls of be- 
lievers; God has fastened them to life in “Christ as 
leader and companion.” 


This is the cornerstone of Calvin’s argument.” 
Founded on numerous passages from the New 
Testament,**Calvin finds this christological- 
pneumatological reality to be the basis for hope in the 
bodily resurrection, and he finds that the immortal- 
ity of the soul stands or falls right along with it. As 
leader, Christ is called the “first-fruits” and the “first- 
begotten,” in that he has passed through death before 
us and has overcome its curse. The physical death of 
Christ’s body did not interrupt his existence accord- 
ing to his humanity, Calvin insists, for the Father had 
“given to the Son to have life in himself” (John 5:26). 
“That which he is by nature as God is he also by grace 
as man.” According to his own humanity Christ was 
not immortal, nor are any human beings by “nature” 
or any inherent property. Rather, this unceasing life 
in his humanity was given to him by the Father. As 
Christ possesses it now in himself, he is able, by the 
power given over to him by the Father, to give it to 
others to have in themselves. Only if we recall that the 
point Calvin deduces from his look at creation (1.a) 
is the distinctiveness of the soul, not its immortality, 
can we appreciate the weight placed on this 
christological-pneumatological argument: “Christ has 
given immortality to that which is peculiar to human- 
ity—I mean the soul.”* This makes Christ, by the 
Spirit, the unceasing companion; Christ has made his 
fate to be the fate of the souls of the elect: 
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What remains for our opponents but to cry with open 
mouth that Christ sleeps in sleeping souls? For if 
Christ lives in them he also dies in them. If, therefore, 
the life of Christ is ours, let him who insists that our 
life is ended by death, put Christ down from the right 
hand of the Father and consign him to the second 
death. If He can die, our death is certain; if he has no 
end of life, neither can our souls ingrafted in him be 
ended by any death!"*! 


This unceasing life given by Christ begins, for the 
believer, while still in the body. The experiential change 
it effects is the overturning of that relational death 
brought by Adam, that death we described above as the 
judgment of God. “Believers have this peace on receiv- 
ing the gospel, when they see that God, whom they 
dreaded as their Judge, has become their Father....the 
bowels of divine mercy poured out toward them, so 
that now they expect from God nothing but goodness 
and mildness.’* Because Christ is their leader and com- 
panion, and because he can never die, believers have an 
unceasing life that is always moving toward the fuller 
presence of and more perfect peace with God. The in- 
termediate state is characterized by both bliss and ex- 
pectation. The final state is characterized by “the 
complete and perfect glory of God’’® 


As may be apparent at this point, the 
Psychopannychia turns out to be almost entirely con- 
cerned with defending the fate of the elect. Calvin does 
mention the conscious suffering of the souls of the 
reprobate in the intermediate state, doing so on the 
basis of Christ’s descent to the spirits in prison and 
the Rich Man and Lazarus parable (1.b). But the basic 
tenor, with respect their intermediate state, is a refusal 
to go into much detail: 


The spirit of the reprobaie, while it waits for the 
dreadful judgment, is tortured by that anticipation, 
which the Apostle for that reason calls foberan 
(fearful). To inquire beyond this is to plunge into 
the abyss of the Divine mysteries. It is enough to 
have learned what the Spirit, our best Teacher, 
deemed it sufficient to have taught. His words are, 
“Hear me, and your soul shall live.”“ 


Clearly Calvin’s focus is on knowing that those in 
Christ shall live, not in knowing that those outside 
Christ shall suffer conscious eternal punishment 
(though he does admit as much). 


The priority of the soteriological basis for the state 
of the elect, along with the fact that Calvin did not 
order his treatise around his opponents, makes it very 
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likely that the Reformer’s chief interest was to help 
believing Christians who may be worried about the 
safety of their souls, rather than to simply provide a 
condemnation of some misguided heretics. The open- 
ing sentence of the final section in Calvin’s positive 
argument only confirms this suspicion: “Let me now 
direct my discourse to those with a pure conscience; 
remembering the promises of God, acquiesce in them. 
Brethren, let no man rob you of this faith, though all 
the gates of hell should resist, since you have the as- 
surance of God.”* Indeed, he had earlier made clear 
that, in the midst of a world in which “tyrants torture, 
maim, burn, scourge, and hang,” believers can still live 
in full confidence, for they know “it is only the 
body!....the soul is safe.”* 


Concluding Remarks 


We have found the treatise to have greater clarity 
when its ordering principle is understood to be iden- 
tical with the substance of its argument, that being 
the soul’s unceasing progress in relation to God, by 
way of Christ as leader and companion. Such a 
progress necessarily includes the conscious interme- 
diate state, and those in Christ, those “with a pure 
conscience,” may rest assured that their soul is safe. 
With this ordering principle, Calvin understood him- 
self to be developing a clear and scriptural argument. 
Thus, this Reformer’s early theology is seen here to 
possess many of the dominant characteristics of his 
later work. It is pastoral, biblical, and christocentric 
theology.*’ 


Given this understanding of Calvin’s treatise, we 
may do well, in our current discussions on the soul’s 
immortality, to carefully consider the nuanced his- 
tory of the doctrine and the serious implications of 
too quickly rejecting it on the basis of the charge that 
it is inevitably attached to Platonism. Calvin finds 
not Platonism, but the person of Christ, and the work 
of Christ and its application to believers, to be at 
stake. His argument is, indeed, a good reminder that 
theological anthropology cannot rightly be done by 
simply choosing what appears to be “Hebrew” over 
what appears to be “Greek.” 


Now, for those of us here at the seminary. Not sur- 
prisingly, I think we should listen to Calvin — or bet- 
ter, to his understanding of the Scriptures — on this 
one. On the pastoral front, we should certainly be slow 
to adopt significant changes in theology concerning 
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life after death. It is simply too significant a matter to 
overturn without due care. We should remain confi- 
dent in conveying to our believing parishioners the 
comfort and assurance that comes with knowing their 
souls are safe, resting in the lordship of Christ over 
sin and death. To God be all the glory. Amen. 
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'Heiko A. Oberman, “The Pursuit of Happiness,” in Calvin as 
Exegete (Grand Rapids: Calvin Studies Society, 1995), 22. Inci- 
dentally, Oberman’s article and the others included in Calvin as 
Exegete were delivered here at PTS, at a meeting of the Calvin 
Studies Society, May 1993. 


* For an evangelical discussion of the move toward understand- 
ing the human person as a “psychosomatic unity,” see Nancy 
Murphy, Whatever Happened to the Soul: Scientific and Theological 
Portraits of Human Nature (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993). 


* The three most recent works that deal extensively with Calvin's 
text are: Jung-Uck Hwang, Der Junge Calvin und seine Psychopannychia 
(Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1990); Wilhelm Schwendemann, Leib und Seele 
bei Calvin: Die erkenntnistheoretische und anthropologische Funktion 
des platonischen Leib-Seele-Dualismus in Calvins Theologie (Stuttgart: 
Calwer Verlag, 1996), 125-177; and George H. Tavard, The Starting 
Point of Calvin’s Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000). 


“Beveridge, 420; Zimmerli, 23. Our English quotations of 
Calvin’s text always follow closely the Calvin Translation Society 
edition, trans. Henry T. Beveridge, in Tracts and Treatises (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1958), vol. 3. Quotations of the Latin are taken 
from the critical edition of Walther Zimmerli, Psychopannychia 
(Leipzig: Scholl, 1932), hereafter Zimmerli. References to the 
English and Latin are typically provided. 


° Zimmerli, 22; Beveridge, 419. These two standards, to be scrip- 
tural and to be clear, are likely evidence of Martin Bucer’s early 
influence on Calvin and show the seeds of Calvin’s later motto of 
claritas et brevitas for his exegetical work. See the preface to Calvin's 
Commentary on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Romans, reprint 
of the Calvin Translation Society edition, as vol. xix of Calvin's 
Commentaries (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1996), xxili-xviii. As a peda- 
gogically and thematically ordered treatise, however, the 
Pschopannychia does not attempt lucid brevity by precisely the 
same means as his commentaries, which are ordered around the 
unfolding mind of the biblical author. 


° The historical identity of Calvin’s opponents is unknown. Calvin 
refers to them generically as anabaptists, and even this designation 
is uncertain, because he had never met them nor had he encoun- 
tered their writings first hand when he wrote the treatise. Various 
suggestions have been made as to their identity; for an overview, 
see Timothy George, “Calvin’s Psychopannychia: Another Look,” 
in E.J. Furcha, ed., In Honor of John Calvin (Montreal: Faculty of 
Religious Studies, 1987), 302-312. 


’ The pages in parentheses refer to the Zimmerli edition. 


8 For a balanced overview of Calvin’s teachings on the soul in 
relation to those of Plato and Platonism, see Charles Partee, “The 
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Soul in Plato, Platonism, and Calvin,” Scottish Journal of Theology, 
22:278-295, 1969. See also our fn. 25. 


° Schwendemann suggests Calvin wrote the treatise at different 
stops during this year of traveling, never coherently bringing the 
arguments together (147f.). After fleeing Paris late in 1533, Calvin 
did not stay in one place for too long over the next year; Hence, 
Alexander Ganoczy has aptly described it as Calvin’s “Year of Wan- 
dering.” See his, The Young Calvin (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1987), 83-91. 


!0 “Stattdessen setzt Calvin alles auf die Karte der Ontologie 
und Seinsmetaphysik” (Schwendemann, 151). This framework 
even prevents the Reformer from seeing the crucial difference 
between a body-soul dualism and Paul’s moral or relational “spirit- 
flesh” division. Throughout his discussion the Psychopannychia, 
Schwendemann seems to assume that whenever a flag-word oc- 
curs in Calvin’s text, such as “substance” or “immortality”, Calvin 
is using it synonymously with its meaning in Plato’s own work. 
For good examples of this jump, see Schwendemann, 149-150. 


'l “explosiven Mischung griechischer und biblicsher 


Begrifflichkeit” (150). 
'2 Hwang, Der Junge Calvin und seine Psychopannychia, 178-184. 


'3 Ibid. Tavard’s criticisms (48-52), and those of Schwendemann 
(172-177) are helpful but raise some difficulties of their own, simi- 
lar to those mentioned of their proposals in the present section of 
our paper 


'4 This and the previous quote are from Heiko A. Oberman, 
“The Pursuit of Happiness,” 42 fn.51. The quote from Hwang is 
in his Der Junge Calvin, 237. I have chosen here simply to repro- 
duce Oberman’s concise criticisms. 


'S Tavard’s discussion of his own outline and those of Hwang 
and Schwendemann are in Tavard, 48-54, and the actual outlines 
are on 194-195. His position concerning the two main Parts of 
the treatise, that each is directed against one of the two oppo- 
nents, is found woven into his exposition of the text; see, e.g., 
Tavard, 81. 


'6 For example, in Part I, (1.b) and (1.d) both contain explicit 
references to both groups, and in Part II, (2.c) is directed prima- 
rily against the soul-sleepers and (2.d) mostly against the mortalists. 


'7 To this reader, it appears that Professor Tavard has made this 
move too quickly, at the very least because he has given little if any 
justification for it, other than mentioning that Calvin refers to the 
church fathers; for instance, Tavard says in a footnote: “Jung-Uck 
Hwang insists that Calvin goes strictly by Scripture alone in his 
argumentation; I do not think this is correct”, and unfortunately 
the note ends there (47, fn.20). Calvin refers to the church fathers 
in this treatise in an attempt to support his own exegetical work on 
the Scriptures, in a quite similar manner to the way in which he will 
do so later in the Institutes and his biblical commentaries. 


'8 Tavard, 190. 
'? Oberman, “The Pursuit of Happiness,” 22. 


*? Tavard has commented that sixteenth century theologians 
“seem to have overestimated their readers’ logical capacities....[and] 
Psychopannychia was no exception” (Tavard, 48). 


*! The phrase “unbreakable continuity” comes from the En- 
glish translation of G.C. Berkouwer, Return of Christ (Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 1972), 49f., where he very helpfully discusses the 
Psychopannychia 


2 Calvin does not, however, work with clearly separate dis- 
cussions of our knowledge of/from “God as Creator” and “God as 
Redeemer,’ as he will later in the Institutes, nor does he use those 
terms. For instance, when discussing the Imago Det in his section 
on creation (1.a), he feels free to bring in what we know from 
“God as Redeemer” about the image of God. He points to the 
restoration of the image spoken of by Paul in Col. 3:10 to further 
establish his own point about the seat of the image being spiri- 
tual. See Zimmerli, 29; Beveridge, 424. 


*? The ongoing Renaissance debate over the soul would find 
many treatises with the same philosophical language used in the 
way in which we are claiming Calvin did not use it. For an over- 
view of the relevant philosophical controversies about the soul in 
this period, see Frederick Copleston, S.J. A History of Philosophy 
(New York: Doubleday, 1993), vol. III, especially Part II. 


*4 Oberman, “The Pursuit of Happiness,” 20. With respect to 
the far-reaching quote from Oberman at the outset of our essay, 
the Psychopannychia falls into the same category as the Institutes, 
being ordered pedagogically as a theological work rather than a 
biblical commentary. As such a work, as we have seen, Calvin’s 
interpreters have tended to quickly move beyond the text itself 
into speculation about Calvin’s unspoken dependence upon the 
philosophical tradition. If Oberman is right, it is no surprise that 
such attempts have been unable to uncover any real clarity in 
Calvin’s treatise. 


*° Oberman, “The Pursuit of Happiness,” 24ff. 


*6 See Edward A. Dowey, Jr., The Knowledge of God in Calvin's 
Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1952), 4f. 


27 Zimmerli, 29; Beveridge, 424. 


8 The term “substance” (substantia) in Calvin is notoriously 
difficult. The meaning of this term often depends on its immedi- 
ate context, both here and, for instance, in his writings in the eu- 
charistic controversy. At the very least, one should be hesitant to 
make leaps from the appearance of this word to its often disimilar 
signification in Platonism. 


*? Having established the substantiality of the soul, when Calvin 
begins to discuss the soul’s intermediate state, in his shift from (1.a) 
to (1.b), he does briefly define the soul in terms of its functions, 
probably picking up on Aristotle: “Cum eius natura, sine qua 
consistere ullo modo nequit, sit moveri, sentire, vigere, intelligere”, 
Zimmerli, 33-34; Beveridge, 427. His use of this definition, how- 
ever, is only to point out the inconsistency of the soul-sleepers, who 
say that the soul continues to exist without the properties by which 
the soul is identified. Calvin’s functional definition does not move 
from an establishment of the soul as a spiritual entity, to a de- 
scription of spirituality as necessarily immortal. Without having 
yet established the soul’s immortality, his functional definition, 
aimed at the soul-sleepers, could easily be dethroned by the 
mortalists, for if the soul ceases to exist, clearly the functions that 
identify it would no longer be an issue. He moves from this func- 
tional definition to establish the soul’s wakefulness 
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(psychopannychia) on the basis of scriptural passages pertaining 
to the intermediate state. This reading obviously yields quite dif- 
ferent results from those who find Calvin assuming immortality 
to be an inherent attribute of the soul. 


3° Zimmerli, 67; Beveridge, 454. 
5! Zimmerli, 66; Beveridge, 453. 


*? Thus, much of Calvin’s talk about being freed from the body 
is very different from the Platonic conception of the soul’s impris- 
onment in the body. The kind of prison the body constitutes for 
the soul, in Calvin’s conception, is the result of sin and the ongoing 
struggle with the lusts of the flesh in this life. Free from sin, the 
body as such, as a material part of the human person, is not im- 
prisoning. Calvin finds the ultimate goal of the human soul to be 
its reunion with the body at the resurrection (1.c, 2.e). 


33 Zimmerli, 66; Beveridge, 454-455. 
4 Zimmerli, 68; Beveridge, 454. 
35 Zimmerli, 69; Beveridge, 456. 
© Zimmerli, 51; Beveridge, 440. 


>? The christological and soteriological basis for Calvin’s ar- 
gument have certainly not been ignored by Calvin’s readers. G.C. 
Berkouwer, in his Return of Christ, 49f., and T.F. Torrance, in his 
Kingdom and Church (Fair Lawn: Essential Books, 1956), 90ff., 
have given the topic admirable attention, particularly Professor 
Torrance. Hans Scholl also finds union with Christ as the key to 
interpreting the treatise, a notion he adds to Karl Barth’s inter- 
pretation in Scholl’s article, “Karl Barth as Interpreter of Calvin's 
Psychopannychia, in W. Neuser, ed. Calvinus sincerioris religionis 
vindex (Kirksville: Sixteenth Century Journal Publishers, 1997), 
291-308. This is not to say, either, that recent authors, such as 
Hwang, Schwendemann, and Tavard, have passed over its signifi- 
cance. Tavard’s sections on this matter, in particular, are quite 
provactive (chs. 4-5 especially). The difficulty with these latter 
works is not so much their under-attention to Calvin’s 
soteriological concerns, but their over-attention to finding in 
Calvin some manner of the soul’s natural immortality, by virtue 
of its creation or very existence as a spiritual entity. The attention 
to this latter point in their writings, which we have argued is hard 
to find in Calvin’s text, effectively obscures the need for what turns 
out to be the focal point of his treatise: Christ as leader and com- 
panion, a soteriological principle grounded in his turn to a dis- 
cussion of the resurrection. 


38 Included are references to Col. 1:18, 3:3; Gal. 2:20; Jn 5:24- 
26, 6:40, 56; Acts 20:12; 1 Cor 15:22; 2 Cor 5:1-10; Rom. 8:10. 


°° Zimmerli, 46; Beveridge, 437. 


“0 Zimmerli, 48; Beveridge, 438. Pertaining to this statement, 
Oberman has said that the Psychopannychia “will remain a closed 
book when immortality is made into a property of the soul rather 
than its charted goal....The crucial and mysterious sentence will 
then remain mysterious: ‘quod proprium est hominis, immortale 
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Christus praestit...)” Oberman, “Pursuit of Happiness,” 42 fn. 51. 
‘1Zimmerli, 49; Beveridge, 439. 
2 Zimmerli, 42; Beveridge, 433. 
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* Zimmerli, 45; Beveridge, 436. 


“4 Zimmerli, 60-61; Beveridge, 450. On the basis of what does 
Calvin assume that the souls of the reprobate continue to exist in 
an intermediate state? We mentioned Calvin’s brief discussion of 
Christ’s descent into hell and the Rich Man and Lazarus parable 
(1.b), both of which are strained arguments in his text. They ap- 
pear to be sufficient for him, however. The principle derived from 
the passages hopes to establish that all souls are conscious in the 
intermediate state, but it does not establish the mechanism for 
such a state. On this issue there is also no mention in the text of 
“the constant intervention of God in his creation, of his 
‘panergism’ and of the relation of close dependency upon their 
creator in which the creatures always find themselves” (Wendel, 
Calvin, 175, quoted out of context). In other words, he did not 
simply allude to God as Creator to find the soul’s constance sus- 
tenance. Might Calvin have thought of including the reprobate 
in the soteriological defense of the soul’s immortality? Here we 
are in the same situation as with resurrection itself, from which 
Calvin's soteriological defense comes: if the resurrection is based 
on that of Christ, and all of humanity will be raised, does this not 
imply that the redemptive benefits of Christ are, in some sense, 
applied to all of humanity? Calvin explicitly alludes to this diffi- 
culty in the opening sentence of (1.d), when he begins discussing 
the resurrection: “Not to omit the reprobate, whose doom need 
not give us great concern, I would like our opponents to candidly 
tell me, on what ground they have any hope of resurrection, un- 
less it be because Christ rose?” (Zimmerli, 45; Beveridge, 436). 
Calvin does not elaborate here, and we should be careful not to 
elaborate too far for him, if our aim is to uncover what Calvin 
was doing when he wrote the treatise. We should not, on the one 
hand, too quickly assume that Calvin would rest it on God’s 
“panergism, an option for which there is no real evidence in the 
text. Nor should we make Calvin a universalist, an option clearly 
impossible for the Psychopannychia. Calvin was apparently not 
concerned in this treatise to solve the difficulty. 


4 Zimmerli, 59; Beveridge, 448-449. 


‘© “Tyranni torquent, secant, urunt, verberant, suspendunt, 


sed corpus....animam esse salvam’, Zimmerli, 33-34; Beveridge, 
427-428. 


‘7 With respect to Calvin scholarship, this treatise needs to be 
further scrutinized on at least two fronts. First, Calvin’s exegetical 
method can be explored in detail with due weight given to Calvin's 
order of conscious operation. When Calvin is seen as moving from 
Scripture to the derived principle, placing limits on himself within 
a given stage of the soul’s progress, Calvin’s early exegetical method 
can better be described. In addition, this treatise, especially given 
its subject and the remarkable integration of form and content, 
could be an aid in the (relatively new) dialogue about the relation- 
ship between spirituality and theology in Calvin's writings. Tavard 
has suggested some continuities with St. Bonaventure’s mystical as- 
cent. Even more fruitful may be a comparison of the mysticism of 
St. Bernard with Calvin’s conception of Christ as leader and com- 
panion here in the Psychopannychia. In any case, as concerned with 
the soul’s progress and as an aid to that progress in others, Calvin's 
first theological work points to a spiritual basis for both the method 
and content of his work as a pastoral theologian. 
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Sermon 


“I Am Whoever I Say I Am” 


by Aaron Messner 


Text: John 6:32-69 


here are places in the world where simply men 

tioning the name of Jesus will bring scorn and 
persecution. Fortunately, for those of us living in the 
United States, we do not live in such a place. For de- 
spite the presence of abounding secularism, I contend 
we actually live in a culture that is deeply fascinated 
with the person of Jesus of Nazareth. The proof is all 
around us. In the past few years almost every major 
news magazine has run a cover story dealing specifi- 
cally with the question, “Who is/was Jesus?” I am aware 
of at least two major television network prime time 
specials on the life of Jesus,and numerous mainstream 
cable channels, lead by CNN and A & E, have run spe- 
cials on Jesus’ life and ministry. In addition to all this, 
there are books aplenty on the subject. These titles 
are not merely to be found in specialty Christian book- 
stores, but they are on the shelves in almost every 
bookstore in the country. As a culture we have many 
voices interested in asking and answering the ques- 
tion, “Who is Jesus of Nazareth?” 


With so many interested voices we get many inter- 
esting answers to this question. Some scholars say that 
Jesus was but one of many traveling teachers of morals 
and ethics in first century Palestine. Others contend 
that he was a social revolutionary who made valiant 
efforts to liberate the poor and oppressed from unjust 
social structures. Still others argue that Jesus was a noble 
but mistaken apocalyptic figure who proclaimed the 


end of the world. Some say he was the incarnate Son 
of God and Savior of the World. 


Yet, despite our current interest in the true identity 
of Jesus, probably no time period in history was more 
absorbed with the question “Who is Jesus?” than Jesus’ 
own. How did Jesus define himself, and how did oth- 
ers define him? My hope is that today we will be struck 
anew by the awesome call on our lives as a result of 
Jesus’ own bold declaration of his person and mis- 
sion in his day. 


The text used for this study is John 6:32-69. But 
before we dig into the text, it would be helpful to high- 
light some background information, for there were 
two important aspects of Jewish life in first century 
Palestine which I think shed light on our text. 


The first aspect is the political reality of Roman 
occupation. By the time of Jesus ministry, the land of 
Judea had been under Roman rule for about 100 years. 
However, the current Roman occupation was but the 
latest in along line of foreign occupations, which dated 
back over 500 years. In all that time the Jews had had 
some relatively brief experiences of political indepen- 
dence, but for the most part, they had simply been 
subjected to one ruling party after another. This was 
a reality that many, if not most Jews deeply despised. 


This political reality was coupled with an expecta- 
tion in the Jewish mind that God would someday, 
somehow deliver and save his people, Israel. This sense 
of expectation came from numerous passages in the 
Scriptures in which God prophetically promised to 
raise up a deliverer to save Israel. The passages which 
pointed to a coming Messiah (or anointed one) were 
numerous and scattered all throughout the Scriptures. 
However, these passages were not always clear as to 
how they would be fulfilled. Some passages spoke of 
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a king from the line of David whose rule would 
never end, others spoke of a prophet like Moses that 
would come to lead Israel back to obedience. Other 
spoke in more general terms of one who would 
bring salvation and deliverance to Israel. The di- 
verse nature of these prophesies produced a wide 
variety of “Messianic expectations” and left enough 
room for interpretation that often people’s inter- 
pretations of Scripture were dictated by their own 
hopes and desires for life. Some expected one fig- 
ure to embody all of the prophesies, other looked 
for multiple messianic figures. Some looked for 
spiritual revival, where as others longed for a mili- 
tary conqueror who would crush the Romans and 
restore Israel to political independence. 


It is into this diverse and passionate context of frus- 
trations, hopes and desires that a carpenter from 
Nazareth begins to minister. Jesus began to teach in 
the synagogues, but his was not just any teaching, 
rather he taught with an authority that the people had 
never before seen. While other teachers would end- 
lessly quote rabbi after rabbi to establish their author- 
ity, Jesus would say “Moses said to you...ButI say...!” 
With his words he amazed his listeners. His ministry 
was not just one of words though; Jesus also performed 
miraculous signs and wonders. He turned water into 
wine, healed the sick and the lame, and he fed over 
5000 people with only a few fish and loaves. 


Now such actions would probably attract some cu- 
rious and excited followers in any setting, but in this 
specific context of Jewish occupation and expectation, 
Jesus’ behavior began to stir the passions, hopes, and 
dreams of Jewish longings that had been unfulfilled 
for hundreds of years. These desires and expectations 
begin to rise to the surface in the beginning of chap- 
ter 6. In verse 14 after Jesus had fed the 5000, people 
begin to assert, “ Surely this is the prophet that is to 
come in to the world.” On the heels of this observa- 
tion, in verse 15 the text tells us that many were in- 
tending to try and made Jesus a king by force. 


So Jesus has followers, but why are they following 
him? Who do they think Jesus really is, and what do 
they want from him? It is in this context that Jesus 
offers his “followers” the very difficult instruction that 
we find in our text. 


Jesus teaching here has three main points. The first 
involves his self-identity. In calling himself the bread 
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that came out of heaven, Jesus is claiming to possess a 
unique, special and even divine nature. Jesus’ sees 
himself as more than just and ordinary man, or even 
the most excellent of men. Here he asserts that he is 
from God, not just that God is with him, but that he 
has come to earth from God in heaven. This is why 
the crowd grumbles against him in verse 42. They 
claim to know his origin, which they think invalidates 
his heavenly assessment of his person. Then things 
really get interesting. 


The crowd, already troubled by Jesus’ statements 
about his person, becomes completely disenchanted 
with a second startling claim; Jesus begins to speak 
about the necessary consumption of his flesh and 
blood. In this mysterious teaching, Jesus is referring 
to his coming death. For, as the Scriptures teach us, 
Jesus would later allow himself to be betrayed and 
executed by crucifixion. However, this death, rather 


Yet, despite our current 
interest in the true identity of 
Jesus, probably no time period 
in history was more absorbed 
with the question “Who is 


Jesus?” than Jesus’ own. 


then marking the failure of Jesus’ ministry and mis- 
sion, instead stands at the focal point of it. For the 
Scriptures teach that in this voluntary submission to 
death, Jesus offered up his body on our behalf and 
allowed it to be broken for us by receiving the Father’s 
wrath and judgment for our sin on the cross. Also 
on the cross, Jesus’ blood was shed for the remission 
of our sin. That Jesus is here referring to his ap- 
proaching death is made even clearer when one ex- 
amines Jesus’ words to his disciples the night he was 
betrayed. On that night, Jesus offered bread and wine 
to his disciples as signs of his body and blood. Jesus 
explicitly states there that the bread is his body bro- 
ken for them and that the wine is his blood shed for 
them. Then Jesus commands them to eat the bread 
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and wine in remembrance of him as an act of faithful 
proclamation of his death. 


Now, this teaching was a bombshell to most of Jesus 
“followers.” In my mind’s eye I can just see them turn- 
ing and asking one another, “What is he talking about? 
He’s gone mad. This is not what I’m here for. Look, 
I’m here because I hate the Romans! I had hoped that 
this guy was going to help lead my cause, he seemed so 
promising, but now he is talking like a fool. I don’t 
have time for this nonsense. Eat his flesh and drink his 
blood so I can have life, what kind of rubbish is that?” 


So, the Scriptures tell us that many of his disciples 
began to leave. For them, the person and mission of 
the real Jesus just didn’t mesh with what they wanted 
Jesus to be. He didn’t fulfill their own desires and ex- 
pectations, so they chose to walk away. 


What is fascinating to me at this point is how Jesus 
reacts. First of all, one has to grant that this teaching 
was difficult to understand. After all, no one that day 
had real knowledge of Jesus’ coming death on the 


For the Scriptures teach that 
in this voluntary submission to 
death, Jesus offered up his 
body on our behalf and allowed 
it to be broken for us by 
receiving the Father’s wrath 
and judgment for our sin on 


the cross. 


cross, and no one had heard him explain the meaning 
of his death in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. It 
does not seem at all surprising that they did not un- 
derstand; yet Jesus doesn’t give it a second try. There 
is no apology over his lack of clarity. He does not say, 
“Tm sorry you did not understand, let me make it sim- 
pler.” Instead he actually follows this teaching with 
another obtuse statement in verse 61-64,“Does this 
offend you? What if you see the Son of Man ascend to 


where he was before! The Spirit gives life; the flesh 
counts for nothing, the words I have spoken to you 
are spirit and they are life. Yet, there are some of you 
who do not believe.” Rather than provide greater clar- 
ity to his teaching, Jesus adds difficult words to it and 
chides them for not believing. 


A third point of interest is that despite his “follow- 
ers” abandoning him, Jesus is completely undeterred 
in declaring his own sense of mission. Jesus does not 
cave into his follower’s disappointment. He does not 
say, “What did you really want from me? Let’s talk 
about this. I can be all things to all people. We can 
make this work, don’t go!” Instead, actually challenges 
his closest disciples with the pointed question, “You 
do not want to go too, do you?” 


You see, Jesus only accepts being followed on his 
own terms; he alone is allowed to define his person 
and mission. He will not allow anyone else to define 
these for him. And as we see, this bold definition of 
his person and work divides his “followers.” For most, 
this is their stop. This is where they get off. This is 
not what they signed up for. This is not who they had 
hoped Jesus would be. 


But for some, this is the moment that they strap 
themselves in for the duration of the journey. As John 
6 tells us, for those whom the Father has given to Jesus, 
for those whom the Father has granted to come to 
Jesus, and those who the Spirit has given life, this is 
where the greatest journey of all really begins. It be- 
gins when one commits to following Jesus for who he 
says that he is. It begins when on takes all of one’s 
own wishes, wants, desires, and expectations and lays 
then aside in order to simply believe in and follow 
Jesus. It does not mean that one has all the answers, 
and it does not mean that one no longer makes mis- 
takes. But it does mean that come what may, one ut- 
ters the words of Peter in verses 68 and 69 “Lord to 
whom else shall we go, you have the words of eternal 
life and we believed and have come to know that you 
are the Holy One of God.” 


I can say all this because it is clear that at this point 
Peter still had so much to learn about Jesus. He too 
had expectations for Jesus, expectations which did not 
include Jesus’ death and resurrection, expectations that 
would later cause confrontation between himself and 
Jesus. When Jesus speaks more clearly about his death 
in the books of Mark and Matthew, Peter proclaims 
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that he will never let Jesus suffer like this. Jesus, again 
undeterred from his person and mission, tells Peter, 
“Get behind me, Satan, you do not have in mind the 
things of God but of man.” Yet, at this moment of 
confrontation, Peter does not value his own under- 
standing and expectations of Jesus over Jesus’ revealed 
person and mission. Instead he was willing to submit 
his own flawed understanding of Jesus’ life to Jesus’ 
own vision of his person and work. Eventually the 
fruit of this submission to Christ was that Peter would 
gladly dedicate his life to proclaiming the gift of eter- 
nal life through faith in the death and resurrection of 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ. Peter proclaimed this 
truth with love, joy, peace, and assurance, even as it 
led to his own martyrdom. 


So what does all of this mean in Princeton, New 
Jersey, 2001? In our culture, we may not have “messi- 
anic expectations” along the line of first century Jews, 
but we still have agendas and expectations of Jesus. 
In the world and in the church, there seems to be in- 
creasing disinterest in Jesus own self revelation in 
Scripture and more and more interest in determining 
how reconstructed portraits of Jesus might function 
within pre-determined agendas of social and politi- 
cal transformation. Such attempts today have a dis- 
tinct advantage over their counterparts of Jesus’ own 
day for they do not have to confront the great teacher 
face to face. Whereas the crowd in Jesus day was forced 
to acknowledge Jesus’ own self revelation or else walk 
away, today scholars and ecclesial leaders have the 
luxury of putting forth there own version of Jesus as 
the real, historical and genuine article. Such efforts, 
while intended for social good, can leave the church 
truly disoriented and theologically adrift in a raging 
sea of cultural currents. 


Therefore, I pray that today, God the Father would 
draw us to Jesus. I pray that God the Father would give 
us over to Jesus, so that by the power of the Holy Spirit 
we would confess our faith in Jesus Christ as the bread 
who came down from heaven in order to die for our 
sins on the cross. I pray that we would, in faith, “eat the 
flesh” and “drink the blood” of Christ. I pray that we 
would accept with great joy his body, broken for us, 
and his blood shed for the remission of our sin. I also 
pray that the Lord Jesus Christ, by the power of his spirit, 
would protect us in this faith and allow us to remain 
steadfast in believing the truth about His person and 
mission until the end of our days. 


messner 


For in his power we must stand firm and not let 
the church be lulled into believing in and following a 
portrayal of Jesus other than Jesus’ own bold declara- 
tion of his person and mission. The real Jesus in 
Princeton, New Jersey, 2001 is the same Jesus who 
declared 2000 years ago that he is the bread from 
heaven. The real Jesus is the one who willingly died 
for our sins on the cross and who gives us eternal life 
through faith in him. The real Jesus offers his flesh 
and blood for our faithful consumption. 


I am convinced that the challenge for the church, 
both in this generation and the generations that will 
follow is not to either be “for” Jesus or “against” him. 
Almost everybody is “for” Jesus in some sense. The 
challenge is, will the church believe and proclaim Jesus’ 
own testimony about himself that is found in the 
Scriptures, or will we casually accept one of the al- 
ternative versions of Jesus that are so casually tossed 
about today? Will we eat the flesh and drink the 


For those whom the Father has 
given to Jesus, for those whom 
the Father has granted to come 
to Jesus, and those who the 
Spirit has given life, this is 
where the greatest journey of 


all really begins. 


blood of the bread that has come down from heaven? 
Will we share this Jesus with our neighbors? Will we 
diligently teach this Jesus to our children? Will we 
submit our own expectations and desires for life in 
order to follow the Jesus Christ revealed in Scrip- 
ture, even if like Peter, such submission involves pain 
and persecution? 


As I study theology at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary I realize that for many in the church the answer 
to these questions is no, and that breaks my heart. For 
a Jesus who simply teaches morals and ethics cannot 
save us from our sin. A purely human, social revolu- 
tionary Jesus who only feeds the poor and challenges 
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the powerful cannot bring us eternal life. When indi- 
viduals and corporate ecclesial structures accept such 
things they do so in an attempt to affirm good things, 
but they turn their backs on the Only Wise God who 
is himself Good. However, when we, by God’s power, 
deny ourselves and believe in the one true God who 
was incarnate in Jesus Christ, who died for the sin of 
the world and rose from the grave conquering sin and 
death forevermore; when we in faith eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
then and only then do we realize that the promises of 
Jesus are true. Then and only then do we have eternal 
life. May it be so with us. May it be so with our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. 


Amen. 


Aaron Messner, M.A., 1s an M.Div. Middler. 
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Jesus: A Psychological 
Biography 
by Donald Capps 


St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2000. 288 
pages. 


Reviewed by James McCullough, 
candidate for the Masters in 
Theology, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


na book dedicated to his 

boyhood self, Donald Capps 
sets out to construct a psycho- 
logical study of Jesus to compli- 
ment the recent inundation of 
historical research of this subject 
that has appeared over the past 
twenty years. What he actually 
produces, however, is a neo- 
Freudian psychoanalysis of the 
Jesus of a certain brand of “Jesus 
research.” Capps also produces a 
perfect example of what happens 
when Christians decide from the 
beginning that they will not be 
guided by theological consider- 
ations in the discernment of the 
mystery of Christ. 


Capps is very self-conscious 
about methodology throughout 
the book, in part because he sees 
his project as the avant-garde of 
what might become another venue 
in the constellation of contempo- 
rary studies of Jesus. If his method 
has merit, then the project itself is 
justified and promises new insight 
on the truth of Jesus. The book, 


Reviews 


therefore, is intended to make a 
case for psychobiography in 
general, and of its application to 
the study of Jesus in particular. In 
view of this effort, Capps gives 
considerable space to such matters 
as the adequacy of textual evidence, 
and the problems associated with 
reconstruction, reductionism, and 
retrodiction, or the relationship 
between childhood event and later 
adult personality. 


But Capps’ method really 
begins much earlier. It begins in 
his repeated contention that the 
issue of Jesus’ identity has “proved 
to be irresolvable on theological 
grounds.” This, he explains, 
accounts for the rise of Jesus study 
on the basis of social sciences. But 
these too, as helpful as they are, 
cannot get at the core question of 
who Jesus understood himself to 
be. This question leads “inevitably 
into the psychological realm.” 
Enter Sigmund Freud. 


Moreover, based on the scholars 
whom Capps gives preference to, it 
is clear that a methodological 
naturalism completely informs the 
course of this study. The truth of 
Jesus is found in a reconstruction 
of his birth, life, and death predi- 
cated on naturalistic grounds. This 
proves crucial, because the heart 
of Capps’ thesis is that the motiva- 
tion underlying Jesus’ whole life 
and ministry is grounded on the 
unresolved tensions of his illegiti- 
mate birth and subsequent 
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marginalization within his family 
and society. 


Capps is forthright in acknowl- 
edging his dependency on the 
historical research of the Gospels 
by prominent contemporaries. A 
brief acknowledgment of the 
philosophical spectrum of such 
research serves simply as 
prolegomena for a book that will 
draw almost exclusively from a 
handful of the most liberal of New 
Testament scholars. Of these, the 
work of John Dominic Crossan 
proves to be the most crucial. In 
imitation of Crossan’s style, Capps 
bases his analysis of Jesus on what 
simply appears to be an arbitrary 
choice of key passages and events. 
The only controlling element in 
the choice of passages seems to be 
that they most closely resonate 
with the naturalistic assumptions 
of the entire project. Only those 
events, “miracles,” and sayings that 
best comport with the standards 
of a non-supernatural under- 
standing of Jesus are deemed 
worthy of serious consideration. 


The book is clearly written to 
impress and convince the scholarly 
community, which explains why 
such an inordinate amount of the 
text is given to matters of method. 
It also explains the frequent 
references to the “authenticity” of 
a given passage. In this regards, it 
is particularly strange that the 
Gospel of Thomas receives such 
positive attention. Why Thomas is 
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a source of “authentic” Jesus 
material while John’s Gospel, for 
example, is relegated to the sideline 
is never explained. One increasingly 
gets the impression that Capps had 
a predetermined understanding of 
Jesus, and merely sought out 
scholarly justification for it. 


Capps entire claim to unique 
insight into the life of Jesus stands 
or falls on his reconstruction of 
Jesus’ origins, namely the circum- 
stances of his birth and relations 
with Mary and Joseph. Capps 
accepts the general contours of the 
critical tradition regarding the 
Matthean and Lukan birth narra- 
tives, and suggests several alterna- 
tive readings, all of which focus of 
the illegitimacy of Jesus’ concep- 
tion and the early church’s my- 
thologizing embellishment of the 
actual chain of events. Closely 
related to this is Jesus’ relationship 
to Joseph, whom Capps concludes 
married Mary in spite of her 
pregnancy, but never fully adopted 
Jesus as his son. This provides a 
basis for a key element in Capps’ 
analysis. Jesus is motivated 
throughout life by a longing for 
adoption, which in turn is decisive 
for Jesus whole theology: 


The desire to be another man’s 
son underlies Jesus’ view of God 
as his personal father, a father 
who effectively replaces his 
natural father in his under- 
standing of his own sonship. He 
would know himself as the son 
of “Abba” — perhaps playing on 
the irony that his own father 
was nameless. Given the threat 
that fathers posed for their sons 
on reaching puberty, one may 
expect that Jesus’ male contem- 
poraries had similar, perhaps 
intensified desires. Because they 
were not fatherless — as Jesus 


was — they may have been more 
conflicted over such desires (ex- 
periencing guilt, shame, per- 
haps fear), especially because 
Jewish males were under strong 
religious sanctions to honor 
their fathers. [p. 188] 


A major turning point in Jesus’ 


religious life and career, then, is his 


encounter with John the Baptist, 
who serves as a surrogate father 
figure for Jesus, releasing him 
from the shackles imposed on him 


by the mores of a village culture and 


For Capps, 
Christianity begins 
“when the 
historical Jesus 
began to recede 
from view, 
replaced by the 
Jesus of human 


inspiration.” 


its rejection of him because of his 
illegitimate status. Emerging from 
John’s baptism, Jesus sets off on a 
career as a “community psychia- 
trist,” a healing “disabler” of human 
anxieties, which, Capps contends, is 
the actual dynamic behind the 


miracle stories found in the Gospels. 


While Jesus’ illegitimacy explains 


the course of his life, its high point is 


found, in Capps’ reconstruction, in 
the event usually referred to as the 
“cleansing of the temple.” The 
temple incident serves to highlight 
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what is perhaps Capps’ most 
unique contribution to this tradi- 
tion of Jesus study. Capps contends 
that Jesus possessed a “utopian- 
melancholic” personality, rooted in 
unresolved conflict with an inter- 
nalized mother figure. What is 
posited as acommon male trait is 
portrayed as being further compli- 
cated for Jesus by Mary’s unchastity 
in her youth, and it is in the temple 
cleansing that all the years of Jesus’ 
life come finally to climax and 
resolution. The temple cleansing is 
an act of self-exorcism, of Jesus’ 
ego finally gaining dominance over 
the presence of the internalized 
mother. In this act, motivated by 
forces both conscious and uncon- 
scious, Jesus overcame his own 
inner rage as well as the 
marginalization that he faced from 
a society, the headquarters for 
which the temple represented. 
Capps writes: 


This is the fundamental mean- 
ing of the temple disruption. 
Through it, Jesus completed the 
reparation of the fate of his il- 
legitimate birth and the failure 
of Joseph to adopt him as his 
own. Had more of Jesus’ own 
followers understood the sig- 
nificance this event had for him 
—and for others like him — 
they might have made it the 
center of the religion estab- 
lished in his name. Other inter- 
ests, however, prevented this, 
including the need for women 
to lament his death, and the 
need for men to glorify it. Per- 
haps we may yet recognize, 
however, its transforming 
power. [p. 262] 


This passage contains a key 
insight, for lying just beneath the 
surface of the text and all its self- 
conscious desire to defend its 
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method is a pointed critique of 
traditional Christian theology. 


Throughout the text is a subtle 
suggestion that not long after the 
departure of Jesus, things just 
went awry. Simply put, theology 
happened. As noted above, Capps 
begins his project with the as- 
sumption that theological re- 
sources are insufficient to answer 
Christianity’s central question 
about the identity of Jesus. For 
Capps, Christianity begins “when 
the historical Jesus began to recede 
from view, replaced by the Jesus of 
human inspiration.” In good 
liberal fashion, Capps speaks of 
the “temptation” to idealize Jesus 
over time, leading to the “transfor- 
mation of the historical Jesus into 
the Christ of Christianity.” 


The implications of this line of 
thought can be seen in the course 
of contemporary mainline Protes- 
tantism and its ever-declining 
vitality, the philosophy of which 
Capps’ book so perfectly exempli- 
fies. If Jesus is indeed merely a 
man beset with a “fictive personal- 
ity” as the “son of Abba,” then the 
best he has to offer are “fantasies 
of power that helpfully release 
anxiety.” If, “in a search for a more 
reliable truth” it is supposed that 
Jesus is just another repressed soul 
seeking release and acceptance, 
then his journey and the means of 
navigating it (read psychology) 
deserves to be made “the center of 
the religion established in his 
name.” Which, in many mainline 
churches, it has. 

When people in the pulpit no 
longer believe in the reality of the 
theological dimension of Christian- 
ity, they inevitably reduce the 
message of the Gospel to moralism, 
politics, and pop psychology. In 


many churches, essentially secular 
accounts of society and humanity 
have become the authoritative 
determinants in understanding and 
administrating the mystery of the 
Gospel, replacing the role formerly 
assigned to theology and careful 
Biblical exegesis. 


Capps’ book may have been 
more helpful if the project had 
been more humble. Because Jesus 
is fully human, we can speak of a 
psychological dimension to His 
existence, as well as of a psycho- 
logical dimension to the Gospel. 
Based on a selection of texts, 
psychological insight might have 
been gained into the life of Jesus 
that might have proved illuminat- 
ing. Instead, the project attempts to 
provide an explanatory account of 
Jesus based on a method aptly 
described by C.S. Lewis in his 
Screwtape Letters as involving 
“suppression at one point and 
exaggeration at another, and by that 
sort of guessing on which no one 
would risk ten shillings in ordinary 
life, but which is enough to pro- 
duce a crop of new Napoleons, new 
Shakespeares, and new Swifts in 
every publisher’s autumn list.” 


One can only hope that as 
Jesus studies continue to find 
their way into publisher’s autumn 
lists, attempts will be made to 
consider the whole testimony of 
the early Christian record of Jesus 
which will inform the author’s 
perspective and conclusions. 
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Disruptive Grace: Studies 
in the Theology of Karl 
Barth 


George Hunsinger 
Eerdmans, 2000. 375 pages 


Rev. Gary W. Deddo, Ph.D. 
Gary Deddo 1s an Associate 
Editor at Inter Varsity Press. 


Disruptive Grace is a collection of 
fifteen essays, perhaps George 
Hunsinger’s finest. Written during 
the past 20 years of Hunsinger’s 
teaching and research career they are 
evenly grouped into three parts: 
Political Theology, Doctrinal 
Theology and Ecumenical Theology. 


Collections of essays are often 
disjoined amalgams of miscellany. 
But while this book, as already 
indicated by the titles of the parts, 
covers a wide range of topics, there 
is an almost palpable coherence 
running through the essays. As the 
subtitle suggest, each essay is 
indeed informed by a profound 
grasp of the theology of Karl 
Barth, but a simple identification 
of the essence of the book on that 
basis would be reductionistic. 


Reminiscent of Hunsinger’s 
earlier book, How to Read Karl 
Barth, the reader of this book will 
be impressed with Hunsinger’s 
mastery of the Barth corpus in 
both breadth and in detail, such 
that we are put in contact with 
not only the letter but the Spirit 
of it. This book will inform 
anyone of the central and so 
pervasive and illuminating 
themes animating Barth’s 
writings. Hunsinger is a careful, 
insightful and articulate guide to 
the heart of Barth’s grasp of 
Christian truth and faith. Ranging 
across many different contexts 
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Hunsinger pinpoints the import 
of Barth’s thought and, given 
Barth’s massive output, he does so 
with an amazing economy of words. 
Only someone with a comprehensive 
grasp of Barth, a capacious mind, 
and a critically sympathetic 
engagement, could provide such rich 
illumination of so important a 
Christian theologian. 


But this book is not merely an 
exposition of Barth’s thought. Each 
essay represents a different engage- 
ment of Barth’s perspective with a 
particular issue or the thought of 
one or more significant persons. 
The range of topics and the diverse 


Christology stands 
at the very center 
of the Christian 
faith because in 
Jesus Christ we 
have the Son of 
God as man 
revealing in act 
and being the 


Triune Savior God. 


theological spheres represented 
means each chapter takes us on a 
distinct adventure—and without 
sacrificing trenchant analysis. Only 
a survey of the content can begin to 
provide a sense of the scope and 
variety of interests given consider- 
ation. And we will only just begin. 


Part I focuses on Political Theol- 
ogy. Hunsinger gives consideration 


to the thought of René Girard on 
the politics of non-violence. With 
Martin Luther King in the back- 
ground, he helpfully contrasts 
Girard’s nonviolent but also non- 
sacrificial pacifism with Hans Urs 
von Balthasar’s and Thomas F. 
Torrrance’s biblical and 
Christological doctrines of atone- 
ment. Taken together with Barth’s 
treatment of Christ’s ‘enemy-love’ 
on the Cross, Hunsinger draws out 
the ethical implications for what 
Barth identified as a ‘practical 
pacifism,’ 


In the second chapter, 
Hunsinger appreciatively and 
critically engages the Latin Ameri- 
can Liberation theologies, espe- 
cially as represented by Gutiérrez 
and Segundo. The interplay drawn 
out by Hunsinger between Barth’s 
consideration of the systems of 
socialism, communism and capital- 
ism both overlap and diverge from 
Liberationist concerns but leave 
those of us living in a capitalist 
system face to face with the chal- 
lenge of the command of God for 
justice and a clear call to exercise 
concern for the victims of our less 
than perfect system. 


The third chapter draws out the 
lessons of the underground 
Confessing Church’s constitution, 
the Barmen Declaration against 
the Nazis (largely the work of 
Barth),. Looking back at the 
apathy and capitulation of the 
German church, Hunsinger raises 
the question of the church’s 
responsibility today to resist 
unjust governmental action and 
policy, and indeed suffer if need 
be out of loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
He gives consideration to the 
differing models of church-state 
relationship presented by Harvey 
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The fourth chapter continues to 
challenge the church today to 
transcend its conversionist’ or 
‘activist’ orientations to become a 
confessional church which would 
ground its action, resistance and 
loyalty not on the basis of a utilitar- 
jan or relativistic ethic, but on the 
basis of commitment to the ‘life- 
giving and hope-sustaining truth 
claims’ of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In the final chapter Hunsinger 
turns to the writings of John 
Howard Yoder and his critique of 
what Yoder called Barth’s ‘sectarian 
Protestant’ views of church-state 
relations. With the help of 
Niebuhr’s models, Hunsinger 
identifies Barth’s teaching as the 
transformationist type. Barth is 
shown to have resisted both the 
‘anti-culturalism of exclusive 
Christianity and the 
accomodationism of culture 
Christians’ (Niebuhr). For all of 
Barth’s conviction concerning the 
non-conformity of the church, 
Hunsinger notes that he also 
recognized a dimension of solidar- 
ity with those outside the church 
and under the state. 


In Part 2, Hunsinger gives 
consideration to Barth’s theology 
proper. The first essay in this 
section will be no surprise to those 
familiar with either Barth or 
Hunsinger. Christology stands at 
the very center of the Christian 
faith because in Jesus Christ we 
have the Son of God as man 
revealing in act and being the 
Triune Savior God. Hunsinger 
clarifies and defends Barth’s 
position against the mutually 
contradictory charges of being 
‘Alexandrian’ (confusing the 
natures) and ‘Nestorian’ (dividing 
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the natures) showing that Barth’s 
view of the mystery is indeed 
Chalcedonian in character. 


The second chapter takes up 
Barth’s pneumatology and 
defends it against recent critiques. 
The comprehensiveness of this 
essay is astonishing. In it 
Hunsinger explicates the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit 
(koinonia) by showing that it is, 
trinitarian in ground (not anthro- 
pological), Christocentric in focus 
(not pneumatocentric), miracu- 
lous in operation (not ‘natural’), 
communal in content (not 
individualistic or collectivist), 
eschatological in form (neither 
epiphanist nor triumphalist), 
diversified in application (not 
unvarying or undifferentiated), 
and universal in scope (not 
simply ecclesial). 


In less than forty pages we have 
before us a mini-pneumatology 
which stands apart from so many 
shallow and wrong-headed ones. 
If that was not an audacious 
enough task, Hunsinger in the 
following chapter takes on Barth’s 
innovative, because of its 
trinitarian and incarnational 
centering, doctrine of God’s 
eternity. In the history of Western 
theology this doctrine has all too 
often been beholden to Western 
philosophical paradigms. At stake 
here is how we conceive of God’s 
relation to creation, indeed, its 
very possibility. He shows how 
Barth was able to avoid the usual 
theological pitfalls endemic to 
treatments controlled by non- 
theological categories. 


The doctrine of Scripture is the 
topic of the next to last chapter in 
this Part. Here, Hunsinger attempts 
to take us, with deep appreciation 


for Hans Frei, beyond literalism 
and expressivism to Karl Barth’s 
alternative: hermeneutical realism. 
He notes Barth’s basic convictions: 
the reality of God’s self-revelation, 
that self-revelation being attested in 
Scripture, and that that attestation 
was essentially reliable. This essay 
will dispel considerable confusion 
about Barth’s actual position on the 
nature of Scripture. 


Given the range of topics 
covered, what, you ask, will his 
final doctrinal essay be? Answer: 
“Hellfire and Damnation: Four 
Ancient and Modern Views.” In it 
Hunsinger provides an illuminat- 
ing four-part typology coordinat- 
ing seven aspects of teaching on 
Hell. For each type he surveys 
both ancient and modern repre- 
sentatives. The ‘traditional’ model 
is represented by Augustine with 
mention of J.I. Packer and Karl 
Ratzinger. “Universal Salvation’ is 
represented by Origin and J.A.T. 
Robinson. Arnobious is the 
ancient witness for the 
‘Annihilationist’ position along 
with John R. Stott. The final type, 
‘Reverent Agnosticism, explores the 
teachings of Clement of Alexandria 
and Karl Barth. All those who are 
wont to place Barth in the univer- 
salist camp will have to give serious 
consideration of this essay. Barth’s 
emphasis on the seriousness of sin 
and on God’s judgment in the 
Cross certainly puts him in a 
different category than ancient or 
modern universalists. 


The final section of the book 
focuses on Ecumenical Theology 
and explores Barth’s engagement, 
from his thoroughly Reformed 
position, with the variety of 
branches of Christianity. The 
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matter of the doctrine of salvation 
and in particular the doctrine of 
justification is taken up by 
Hunsinger via the mutual critiques 


Hunsinger finds 
that some have 
exaggerated 
Barth’s divergence 
from Luther in 


favor of Calvin. 


of the Roman Catholic theologian 
Hans Urs von Balthasar and Karl 
Barth. Von Balthasar saw in Barth 
both an exemplary Protetant 
theologian and one with the closest 
rapprochement with Roman 
Catholic teaching. 


Hunsinger sorts out the area of 
agreement and the area of diver- 
gence in the hopes of contribut- 
ing to the overcoming of the 
impasse. Chapter 12, the second 
in this section, provides insight 
into Barth’s debt to Luther. 
Hunsinger finds that some have 
exaggerated Barth’s divergence 
from Luther in favor of Calvin. 
He corrects this by showing 
Barth’s thought to be rooted in 
Luther’s teaching on Christ, the 
Cross, the Word of God (Scrip- 
ture), tradition and reason, and 
finally in Luther’s understanding 
of the nature of our reception of 
the completed work of grace. This 
essay has significant implications 
for achieving clarity in Protestant 
circles and also for the ongoing 
Protestant-Catholic dialogues—a 
timely piece. 
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In the middle chapter, 
Hunsinger approaches Barth and 
Lindbeck on the topic of truth 
and the nature and function of 
theological language. Here the 
comparison between the two 
leads Hunsinger to appreciate the 
value of Lindbeck’s cultural- 
linguistic proposal but to question 
“the strong reduction of doctrine 
to its regulative function.” This 
essay clarifies Barth’s views 
compared to the Yale post-liberal 
narrative program. This essay 
nicely complements the one on 
Hans Frei and Scripture. The 
penultimate essay in this part 
makes crystal clear Barth’s objec- 
tion to and departure from 
Liberalism. Hunsinger offers a 
‘paraphrase’ of the Barth-Harnack 
correspondence. This essay clearly 
locates Barth in contradistinction 
to modern theology, so clearly 
represented by Harnack’s rational- 
istic and humanistic modes of 
thought. This essay exposes both 
the essence of modern theology as 
well as Barth’s radical critique, a 
critique yet to be widely under- 
stood or made use in formulating 
a true ‘post-liberal’ yet historically 
orthodox theology. 


This essay leads naturally to 
the counterbalancing final 
chapter: “What Can Evangelicals 
and Postliberals Learn from Each 
Other? The Carl Henry/Hans Frei 
Exchange Reconsidered.” Here 
Hunsinger’s sympathetic yet 
critical engagement with Protes- 
tant evangelicalism meets his 
sympathetic but critical engage- 
ment with the so-called Yale 
school. Hunsinger offers the 
mediating and correcting “post- 
liberal’ theology of von Balthasar 


and Barth as holding the greatest 
promise for theological conver- 
gence since they show the way 
towards a truly theo- 
Christocentric identity for the 
church which will provide it with a 
basis in God’s own miraculous 
and disruptive grace for speaking 
and acting in the world as an 
embodied sign the coming King- 
dom of God. 


Anyone interested in Karl Barth, 
or at all concerned about the social 
ethics issues of violence and war, 
liberation theology, church-state 
relations, Christology, 
Pneumatology, Scripture, the 
Trinity and eternity, the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, Hell, Roman- 
Catholic discussions regarding 
justification, the continuing 
Reformed-Lutheran discussions, 
debates about the nature of 
theological language, an orthodox 
alternative to modern/liberal 
theology, or the contributions of 
Evangelical theology and 
Postliberal theology to a revital- 
ized theology for a faithful church, 
would be well advised to read this 
important set of essays. But more 
than that, for those looking for 
theological reflection which 
illuminates all of life because it 
flows out of God’s own disruptive 
grace extended to us in the blood 
of Christ (the theme of 
Hunsinger’s epilogue) this is 
simply a wonderful book. The 
disruptive grace of God is the 
ultimate place where we must 
begin and end, for that is where 
God has begun and ended with us. 
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We lisp our praise through 
borrowed word... 


Why Jesus? Why not Buddha or Confucius or 
Socrates? Because only Jesus made me want to 
stand and cry with the crowd, “Crucify Him!” 


W. H. Auden, The Prolific and The Devourer 


Apart from Christ we know neither what our life 
nor our death is; we do not know what God is nor 
what we ourselves are. 


Blaise Pascal, Pensees 


The wounded surgeon plies the steel 
That questions the distempered part; 
Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 

The sharp compassion of the healer’s art 
Resolving the enigma of the fever chart 


T. S. Eliot, Four Quartets 


“Jesus was the only one that ever raised the dead.” 


The Misfit continued, “and He shouldn't have 
done it. He thrown everything off balance. If He 
did what He said, then it’s nothing for you to do but 
throw away everything and follow Him, and if He 
didn’t, then it’s nothing for you to do but enjoy the 
few minutes you got left the best way you can — by 
killing somebody or burning down his house or 
doing some other meanness to him. No pleasure 
but meanness,” he said and his voice had almost 
become a snarl. 


Flannery O’Connor 
“A Good Man is Hard to Find” 


This is what Jesus did. He told people that their 
sins were forgiven, and never waited to consult all 
the other people whom their sins had undoubtedly 
injured. He unhesitatingly behaved as if He was the 
party chiefly concerned, the person chiefly offended 
in all offenses. This makes sense only if He really 
was the God whose laws are broken and whose love 
is wounded in every sin. 


C. S. Lewis, Mere Christianity 


Normally speaking, the greater the man is, the 
less likely he is to make the very greatest claim. 
Outside the unique case we are considering, the only 
kind of man who ever does make that kind of claim 
is a very small man; a secretive or self-centered 
monomaniac. 


G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, 
plume, here 


Buckle! And the fire that breaks from thee then, a 
billion 

Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my 
Chevalier! 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
“The Windhover: To Christ our Lord” 


Thou has conquered, O pale Galilean. 


Julian the Apostate 


Compiled by Rankin Wilbourne, M.Div. Middler 
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Because thou hast, though throned in highest bliss 
Equal to God, and equally enjoying 

God-like fruition, quitted all to save 

A world from utter loss, and hast been found 

By merit more than birthright Son of God, 
Found worthiest to be so by being good, 

Far from more than great or high; because in thee 
Love hath abounded more than glory abounds, 
Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 

With thee thy manhood also to this throne; 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate, here shalt reign 


Both God and man, Son both of God and man 


John Milton, Paradise Lost, Book HI 
The Father’s Speech to The Son 


All the prophets did foresee in Spirit that Christ 
should become the greatest transgressor in all the 
world. For he, being made a sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world is not now an innocent person and 
without sins...but a sinner....Our most merciful 
Father...sent his only Son into the world and laid 
upon him the sins of all men saying: Be thou Peter 
that denier; Paul that persecutor, blasphemer and 
cruel oppressor; David that adulterer; that sinner 
which did eat the apple in Paradise; that thief which 
hanged upon the cross; and briefly be thou the 
person which hath committed the sins of all men. 


Martin Luther, Commentary on Isaiah 53 


Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne and I have founded 
empires; 

But upon what do these creations of our genius 
depend? Upon force. 


Jesus alone founded His empire upon love; and to 
this very day 


millions would die for him. 


Napolean Bonaparte 


Take Aristotle, put him near the Rock of Christ 
and he fades away into nothingness. Who is 
Aristotle? “Pythagoras said this.” “Plato said that.” 
Put them near the Rock and compare these arrogant 
people with Him who was crucified! 


Augustine 


Let ever student be plainly instructed and ear- 
nestly pressed to consider well: the main end of life 
and studies is to know God and Jesus Christ, which 
is eternal life. 


Original Charter of Harvard University, 1642 


In the majesty of the true God it happened that 
the eternal Son of the eternal Father became 
obedient by offering and humbling Himself to be 
the brother of man, to take His place with the 
transgressor, to judge him by judging Himself and 
dying in his place. 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics 


Our commitment to Jesus can stand on no other 
foundation than a recognition that he is the one 
who knows the truth about our lives and our 
universe...Once you stop to think about it, how 
could he be what we take him to be in all other 
respects and not be the best-informed and most 
intelligent person of all, the smartest person who 
ever lived. 


Dallas Willard 
The Divine Conspiracy: Rediscovering 
our Hidden Life in God 


But of all the marvelous & mighty acts related of 
Him, [it] altogether surpasses human admiration ... 
how that mighty power of divine majesty ... in 
which were created all things, visible & invisible, can 
be believed to have existed within the limits of that 
man who appeared in Judea; nay, that the Wisdom 
of God can have entered the womb of a woman, and 
have been born an infant, and have uttered wailings 
like the cries of little children! And that afterwards 
it should be related that He was greatly troubled in 
death, saying, as He Himself declared, ‘My soul is 
sorrowful, even unto death; and that at the last He 
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was brought to that death which is accounted the 
most shameful among men, although He rose again 
on the third day. Since, then, we see in Him some 
things so human that they appear to differ in no 
respect from the common frailty of mortals, and 
some things so divine that they can appropriately 
belong to nothing else than to the primal and 
ineffable nature of Deity, the narrowness of human 
understanding [is] overcome with the amazement 
of mighty admiration. If it thinks of a God, it sees a 
mortal; it if think of a man, it beholds him 
returning from the grave after overthrowing the 
empire of death. ... The spectacle is to be 
contemplated with all fear and reverence that the 
truth of both natures may be clearly shown to exist 
in one and the same being. 


Origen 


If Christ, as thou affirmest, be of men 

Mere man, the first and best but nothing more — 
Account Him, for reward of what He was 

Now and for ever, wretchedest of of all. 

For see: Himself conceived of life as love, 
Conceived of love as what must enter in, 

Fill up, make one with His each soul He loved. 
See if, for every finger of thy hands 

There be not found, that day the world shall end, 
Hundreds of souls, each holding by Christ’s word 
That he will grow incorporate with all, 

Groom for each bride. Can a mere man do this? 
Yet Christ said, this He lived and died to do. 

Call Christ, then, ilimitable God, 

Or lost! 


Robert Browning 


Jesus without wealth or any outward show of 
knowledge has his own order of holiness. He made 
no discoveries; he did not reign, but was humble, 
patient, thrice holy to God, terrible to devils, and 
without sin. With what great pomp and marvelous 
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magnificent array he came in the eyes of the heart 
which perceive wisdom! 


Blaise Pascal, Pensees 


It is with the holiest fear that we should approach 
the terrible fact of the sufferings of Our Lord. Let 
no one thing that these were less because he was 
more. The more delicate the nature, the more alive 
to all that is lovely and true, lawful and right, the 
more does it feel the antagonism of pain, the inroad 
of death upon life; the more dreadful is that breach 
of the harmony of things whose sound is torture. 


George MacDonald, Unspoken Sermons 


It is always shocking to meet life when we 
thought we were alone. “Look out!” we cry, “it’s 
alive.” And therefore this is the very point at which 
so many draw back and proceed no further with 
Christianity. An impersonal God—well and good. 
A subjective God of beauty, truth and goodness, 
inside our own heads—hetter still. A formless life- 
force, surging through us, a vast power which we 
can tap—best of all. But God himself, alive, pulling 
at the other end of the cord, perhaps approaching at 
an infinite speed, the hunter, king, husband—that is 
quite another matter. There comes a moment when 
the children who have been playing at burglars hush 
suddenly: was that a real footstep in the hall? There 
comes a moment when people who have been 
dabbling in religion (“Man’s search for God”!) 
suddenly draw back. Suppose we really found him! 
We never meant it to come to that! Worse still, 
suppose he has found us? 


C.S. Lewis 


There was something that He covered constantly 
by abrupt silence or impetuous isolation. There was 
some one thing that was too great for God to show 
us when He walked upon our earth; and J have 
sometimes fancied that it was His mirth. 


G.K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy 
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